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LITERARY  CRITICISM.  rise  in  that  mixed  spirit  of  jest  and  earnest,  which  is  the 


THE  BANNATVNE  CLUB. 

Memorials  of  George  Bannatijne,  Ic45-1G08.  Printed 
at  Edinburgh,  1829.  Printed  for  private  distribution 
among  the  members  of  the  Club  exclusively. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  whose  title  we  have  pla¬ 
ced  at  the  head  of  this  article  are,  as  expressed  in  the  se¬ 
cond  article  of  their  laws,  “  the  printing  and  publication 
of  Works  illustrative  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  An¬ 
tiquities  of  Scotland.”  It  was  founded  in  1823,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  number  of  members,  which  is  limited 
to  one  hundred,  is  already  full,  and  the  list  consists  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  names,  both  for  rank  and 
literature,  in  Scotland  and  England.  On  the  last  vacancy 
that  occurred,  the  honour  of  admission  was  sought  with 
an  earnestness  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  anxiety  with 
which  our  aristocracy  move  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain 
an  entree  into  the  Caledonian  Hunt.  The  Bannatyne 
Club  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  Secret  Society,  which  holds  forth 
peculiar  attractions — an  assemblage  of  the  noble  and  learned 
of  the  land,  affiliated  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  further¬ 
ing  the  great  object  of  publishing  in  private — if  the  phrase 
be  not  an  Iricism.  We  think  our  readers  will  feel  inte¬ 
rested  in  any  information  we  can  give  them  concerning 
this  new  sect,  associated  for  a  purpose  rarely  entertained 
at  any  period  of  the  world’s  history,  but  most  rarely  in 
our  own, — that  of  hiding  their  light  under  a  bushel. 

The  Bannatyne  Club,  founded  and  constituted  asalready 
mentioned,  derives  its  name  from  a  worthy  and  pains-ta¬ 
king  collector  of  old  manuscript  poems,  “of  whom  more 
anon.”  The  fund  requisite  for  defraying  the  expense  of 
works  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  Club,  is  obtain¬ 
ed  by  an  annual  contribution  of  five  guineas  from  each 
member.  The  works  to  be  published  are  determined  on 
by  a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  office-bearers,  and  six 
members,  two  of  whom  go  out  annually  by  rotation.  The 
Committee  also  regulates  the  number  of  copies  to  be  print¬ 
ed.  Of  these  each  member  receives  one  copy,  free  of  all 
\  charge,  and  the  remainder  are  disposed  of  as  donations  to 
such  libraries  and  private  individuals  as  are  approved  of 
hy  the  Committee.  It  is  further  provided,  that  when 
1  Works  of  such  importance  or  magnitude  are  printed,  as  to 
render  it  expedient  to  extend  their  circulation  beyond  the 
Club,  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  to  di¬ 
rect  an  extra  impression  to  be  thrown  off,  for  sale,  on  a 
psper  differing  in  size  and  quality  from  the  members’  co¬ 
pies.  It  is  also  enacted,  that  if  any  member  of  the  Club 
*hall  undertake  to  have  printed,  at  his  own  expense,  par¬ 
ticular  works  or  tracts,  relative  to  Scottish  affairs,  the 
printer  shall  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  supply  of 
P*pcr,  made  for  the  publications  of  the  Club  ;  it  being  un- 
erstood  that  each  member  shall  receive  one  copy  of  every 
^ork  or  tract  so  printed.  Lastly,  there  is  a  library  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Club,  for  which  there  is  retained  a  copy  of 
*^*ry  work  printed  for  the  Club,  whether  out  of  the  ge* 
^'cral  fund,  or  at  the  expense  of  individual  members. 
I'rom  this  pretty  full  abstract  of  the  regulations  of  the 
^  >  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  it  has  had  its 


source  of  half  the  pleasures  of  cultivated  minds.  It  is 
peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  Britons  to  transact  grave 
affairs  in  a  jesting  manner,  and  to  deliberate  with  a  grjive 
brow  over  triHes.  On  the  field  of  battle  a  jest  is  quickly 
felt,  and  eagerly  responded  to,  by  our  soldiery ;  in  St  Ste¬ 
phens,  the  house  rings  again  at  some  sorry  pun,  even  when 
conflicting  factions  are  lowering  on  each  other  in  the  ut¬ 
most  heat  of  angry  excitement.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fashions  of  dress,  the  affairs  of  the  table,  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  our  festive  meetings,  are  canvassed  with  the 
gravity  of  Roman  Censors.  To  us  there  is  something 
excessively  piquant  in  the  idea  of  setting  about  our  amuse¬ 
ments  with  all  the  “  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance,”  of 
the  most  serious  affairs  of  life  ;  and  we  are  delighted  when 
we  see  so  grave  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or,  graver  still, 
Mr  Thomas  Thomson,  anxiously  canvassing  which  has 
the  better  claim  to  priority  of  publication,  “  Robene  and 
IVIakyne,”  or  “  The  Buke  of  the  Howlat,”  or  “  The  Balice 
of  Honour.” 

Let  us  not,  however,  deny  for  a  moment  that  an  es¬ 
sential  benefit  is  deducible  from  this  species  of  intellectual 
recreation.  There  are  an  immense  number  of  books, 
which,  though  interesting  in  the  eye  of  the  professed  an¬ 
tiquary,  simply  because,they  are  old,  are  valuable  in  the 
estimation  of  the  philosophical  enquirer,  because  of  the 
strong  light  they  reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  age  inf 
which  they  were  composed.  Many  of  these  works  are' 
too  alien  from  our  age’s  tastes  and  habits  of  thought,  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  re-publish  them,  even  were  there  the 
most  distant  prospect  that  the  speculation  could  be  other¬ 
wise  than  ruinous  to  the  undertaker.  The  juiblic  at  large 
would  not  so  much  as  look  at  them.  At  the  same  time, 
the  importance  of  these  works  to  the  historical  student, 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  exist  only  in  manuscript,  or 
that  only  one  or  two  solitary  printed  copies  have  survived 
the  wreck  of  time,  makes  us  naturally  anxious  that  some 
better  guarantee  should  be  obtained  for  their  preservation. 
The  peculiar  taste  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  and  the  method 
it  has  taken  for  the  acquisition  of  such  rarities,  appear  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  to  ensure  this  object.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  no  ordinary  interest  that  we  look  upon  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  an  association,  'which,  in  affording  an  elegant 
amusement  for  its  members’  hours  of  relaxation,  condu¬ 
ces  also  to  the  public  benefit. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that,  when  w’e  speak  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  as  affording  a  relaxation 
to  its  members,  we  mean  to  represent  them  as  the  mere 
trifling  of  men  of  literary  habits.  Their  catalogue  of  pub¬ 
lications  contains  many  valuable  fragments  of  Scottish 
History.  Take,  for  example,  their  publications  connected 
with  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is, 
in  the  first  place,  a  “  Discours  particulier  d’Escosse,  ecrit 
par  Jacques  Makgil  et  Jean  Bellenden,  1559.”  This 
work  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  civil  and  ju¬ 
dicial  institutions  of  Si^otland  at  that  period,  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  Queen  Mary,  and  her  husband  the  Dniiphiii, 
Then  there  is  Mr  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials,  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Club,  which  we  have  al- 
1  ready  noticed  with  approbation  more  than  once.  Next 
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comes  “  The  Historie  and  Life  of  King  James  the  Sext,  afford  of  his  poetical  powers.  The  verses  are  a  strinir  of 
from  1566  to  1596;**  and  close  upon  that,  “  Memoirs  of  extravagant  conceits,  setting  forth  his  lady’s  beauties  and 
Sir  James  Melville  of  Halhil,  written  l)v  himself “  Les  }>'»  dwpair  in  a  tone  ot  tngid  extravagance,  which  must 

Affaires  du  Conte  de  Bod.jel :  I’an  loGB  ;  an  1  “  Papers  addressed.  We  are  somewhatStartled  to  hei^  tL  t? 
relative  to  the  mamage  of  King  James  the  Sixth  ot  hcot-  j^cks  altogether  resembled  a  bush  burning  in 

land,  with  the  Princess  Anna  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1589 ;  flames,  but  without  smoke ;  and  scarcely  less  so,  at  findin 
and  the  form  and  manner  of  her  Majesty*s  Coronation  our  Patriarch  demanding  for  himself,  as  dead,  an  instai  t 
at  Holyroodhouse,  A.  D.  1590.**  These  are  documents  and  hiusty  funeral,  ‘  because  A ctfeon  had  been  slain  by  his 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  those  who  wield-  own  fell  dogs ;  since  the  position  that  George  Baunatyne 
ed  its  destinies ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  “  The  Diary  of  should  forthwith  be  b^ied,  because  Actjeon  w^dead,  seems 

Mr  James  Melville  (minister  of  Kilrenny),  Io56-1G01,  brougl.t*’Ado„Ts1nt„  ou; 

shows  us  the  condition  and  principles  of  those  who  moved  patron’s  head,  for  we  find  him  next  remonstrating  with Tp 
in  the  private  ranks  of  life  ;  while  another  work,  “  Des-  boar  for  not  slaying  him,  and  calling  as  loudly  for  death  as 
crittione  del  Regno  di  Scotia,  di  Petruccio  Ubaldini,  he  had  done  for  burial  in  the  preceding  stanza ; 


crittione  del  Regno  di  Scotia,  di  Petruccio  Ubaldini,  he  had  done  for  burial  in  the  preceding  stanza ; 

(1588,)”  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  the  impression  made  up-  <  O,  thundering  Boar,  in  thy  most  awful  rage, 
on  a  foreigner  by  our  ancestors’  mode  of  life.  We  see.  Why  wilt  thou  not  me  with  thy  tuskis  rive?’ 

moreover,  that  the  Club  has  in  the  press,  “Memoirs  of  our  Members  will  probably  themselves  apprehend  an 


the  Affairs  of  Scotland,  from  1577  to  1603;  by  David  invasion  of  the  thundering  boar,  if  we  proceed  any  farther 
Moysie.”  Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  these  interesting  in  this  subject.** 

and  instructive  documents,  have  been  all  of  them  effec-  Bannatyne’s  claim  to  our  respect,  and  the  worship  of 
tively  secured  from  perishing,  and  several  of  them  brought  his  sons,  does  not,  however?  rest  upon  his  own  produc- 
into  public  circulation  by  what  was  nothing  more  than  tions,  but  upon  his  manuscript  collection  of  Scottish  poetry 
the  employment  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  few  gentlemen,  — a  work,  to  which  we  owe  the  preservation  of  much  va¬ 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years.  And  this,  moreover,  is  luahle  matter  that  must  otherwise  have  perished.  It  con- 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  labours.  They  have  already  tains  upwards  of  eight  hundred  folio  pages,  neatly  and 
printed  thirty-eight  separate  works,  and  seven  more  are  closely  written,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  tran- 
now  in  the  press.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Roxburgh  scriber  only  three  months  ;  “  an  assertion,”  Sir  Walter 
Club,  which  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Great  justly  observes,  “  which  we  should  have  scrupled  to  re- 
Britain,  (vide  Dibdin’s  Bibliograph.  Decameron,)  and  ceive  upon  any  other  authority  than  his  own.”  A  com- 
whose  object  was  to  give  reprints  of  rare  tracts,  and  li-  plete  index  of  its  contents  is  appended  to  the  Narrative, 
terary  nugcBy  has  yet  printed  any  valuable  book.  and  portions  of  them  continue  to  be  printed  at  intervals 

It  is  time  that  we  now  turn  to  the  “  Memorials  of  by  the  Club.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  speaks  concerning  it : 
George  Bannatyne”  himself,  a  work  which  must  be  to  The  labour  of  compiling  so  rich  a  collection  was  uiider- 
the  members  of  the  Club  one  of  the  most  interesting  they  taken  by  the  author  during  the  time  of  pestilence  in  the 
have  yet  published.  Old  George,  a  beatified  collector  of  year  1568,  when  the  dread  of  infection  compelled  men  to 
black-letter  and  ancient  IVISS.,  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  forsake  their  usual  employments,  which  could  not  be  coti- 

Club,  and,  that  all  honour  might  be  done  him,  his  Life  ducted  witnout  admitting  the  ordinary  promi^uous  inter- 
-  /  1  o.  Tir  lA  cj  aau*  au  c  i  course  between  mail  and  liis  tellow-meii.  In  this  dreadhil 

has  been  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  the  founder  hundreds,  finding  themselves  surrounded  by 

and  Grand  Master  oi  the  Order  ot  ot  Bannatyne.^  I  he  danger  and  death,  renounced  all  care  for  their  safety,  and 
book  is  composed  in  that  grave  sportive  style,  which  we  all  thoughts  save  apprehensions  of  infection,  George  Baii- 
bave  ventured  to  set  down  as  the  characteristic  of  all  the  natyiie  had  the  courageous  energy  to  form  and  execute  the 
transactions  of  the  Club  ;  and  shows  old  George  to  have  of  saving  the  literature  of  a  whole  nation  ;  and,  undis- 

been  well  worthy  of  the  honour  which  his  antiquarian  ^“^bed  by  the  universal  mourning  for  the  dead,  and  general 

successors  have  done  him.  «ecordiug  the  tn- 

^  ^  ,.  a*jai  1  umiihs  ot  human  genius; — thus,  amid  the  wreck  ot  all  that 

George  Bannatyne,  who  is  ascertained  to  liave  been  employing  himself  in  preserving  the  lays  by 

somehow  or  other  connected  With  theancient  family  ot  Ben-  which  immortality  is  at  once  given  to  others,  and  ohtaiiu'd 
iiauchtyne  of  Camys,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  was  the  seventh  for  the  writer  himself.  His  tcisk,  he  informs  us,  had  its  diffi- 
child  of  his  parents,  and  was  born  on  the  22d  day  of  F’e-  culties;  for  he  complains  that  he  had,  even  in  his  time,  to 
bruary,  1545.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  upon  contend  with  the  disiidvantage  of  copies,  old,  maimed,  and 
active  business  before  his  twenty-seventh  year.  Sir  Wal-  mutilated,  and  which,  long  before  our  day,  must,  but  i'or 

ter  is  shrewdly  inclined  to  suspect  that  his  hero  acquired  faithful  transcrib^,  have  perished  entirely. 

^  A*  111  uiA  labour  ot  procuring  the  originals  ot  the  works  which  he 

a  fortune  by  usurious  practices,  and  labours  hm  d  to  prove,  transcribed  must  have  been  attended  with  much  trouble  aod 

that,  in  the  circumstances  ot  the  times,  this  infers  nothing  some  risk,  at  a  time  when  all  the  usual  intercourse  ot  lile 
against  his  character.  But  surely  this  was  a  work  ot  was  suspended;  and  when  we  can  conceive  that  even  so 
supererogation,  for  is  it  not  established  by  a  thousand  le-  simple  a  circumstance  as  the  borrowing  or  lending  a  bookot 
gends,  that  every  saint  worth  a  farthing  must  have  been  ballads  was  accompanied  with  some  doubt  and  appreliension, 
a  rogue  at  one  period  of  his  life?  Be  this  as  it  may,  a»J.that  probably  the  suspected  volume  was  subjected  to 
George  Bannatyne  died  sometime  between  August,  1606,  fumigation,  and  the  precautions  practised  in  MU‘Uantine. 

,  11  V.  u  a4s,  therefore,  from  the  contents  ot  the  work  111  general, 

and  December,  1608.  Money-broker  as  he  was,  how-  conclude  our  Patron  to  have  been  both  agoodjudgeand 

ever,  there  were  yet  some  softer  points  in  old  Georges  j^jj  energetic  admirer  of  literature,  we  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
character.  In  illustration  of  this,  we  find  the  following  too  fanciful  in  deeming  him  a  man  of  calm  counige  and  un¬ 
passage  in  Sir  Walter’s  narrative :  daunted  pei*severance,  since  he  could  achieve  so  heavy  a  la- 

“  That  which  we  love  we  usually  strive  to  imitate  ;  and  hour  at  so  inauspicious  a  period.” 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  George  Bannatyne,  the  We  trust  that  these  extracts  are  sufficient  to  give  some 
preserver  of  so  man jr  valuable  poems,  was  himself  acquaint-  idea  of  the  character  of  George  Bannatyne,  and  to  slio'V 

ed  with  the  art  ot  poetry.  Amid  the  various  exampl.^  peculiar  claims  to  reverence  at  the  hiinds  of  the  iiiem- 

which  he  has  compiled  ot  the  talents  ot  others,  he  has  obliged  %  r  •  u-  u  a  tlip  most 

au  1  «  -ak  u^u.A  oors  of  SLTi  institution  which  we  regard  as  oneot  tiieim'^ 

the  reader  with  two  poems  ot  nis  own.  i  ney  are  ballads,  ,  ^  i*  i  ..  .l 

‘  tuned  to  his  mistress’s  eyebrow but  even  we,  his  child-  valuable  gems  in  the  literary  coronal  of  Ldiiiburgn. 

ren,  cannot  claim  for  them  a  high  rank  amongst  the  pro-  ^ 

ductions  of  the  Scottish  muse,  for  the  jMiwer  ot  loving  and  Dialogues  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ;  with  a 

admiring,  with  discrimination,  the  iKietry  of  othei-s,  is  very  Umitiary  Eiiquin/ ;  an  Appendix  containinq  Sup/M- 

far  from  implying  the  higher  taciilti^ neiressary  to  produce  Discourses ;  and  Notes  and  IllustratwHS. 

It.  The  reader  Will,  however,  find  these  two  specimens  of  ,,  i  i  i.'  \  v:  r  &c. 

our  father  George’s  amatory  ,KH;try  in  the  App^dix ;  and  I';,;)’ 

may  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  our  Patron  showed  himself  Ldinburgh.  Oliver  and  Bo}d.  lo.j>iJ.  ^ 

merciful  in  tne  spai’ing  and  moderate  example  which  they  This  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  iiiteresti  . 
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t)ooks  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice,  since  the  com-' 
meiicement  of  our  critical  career.  Every  one  is  ac- 
aiiainted  with  the  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  acute,  but  cold-hearted  Hume  ;  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  excite  in  the  mind  of  his  readers  the  most 
painful  doubts  in  regard  to  the  moral  attributes,  and 
hence,  in  regal’d  to  the  existence,  of  the  Divine  Mind, 
pr  Morehead  has  resumed  the  subject,  with  the  more 
pious  view  of  reducing  the  religion  of  nature  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  revelation,  and  of  establishing  the  important 
fact,  that  all  true  philosophy  must  be  founded  on  the  be¬ 
lief  and  confidence  which  result  from  an  enlightened 
theism.  With  this  intention,  he  has  replaced  on  the  stage 
the  dramatis  personce.  of  his  predecessor ;  and  we  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  once  more  delighted  with  the  ingenuity  of  Philo, 
no  longer  a  reckless  sceptic  ;  with  the  calm  philosophical 
temper  of  Cleanthes  ;  and  with  the  conclusive  reasoning 
of  Pamphilus,  whose  knowledge  and  reflection  have  been 
much  improved  by  a  long  residence  in  foreign  countries. 

The  subjects  upon  which  Dr  Morehead  has  employed 
the  heroes  of  his  Dialogues  are  sufficiently  profound  ;  re¬ 
lating  to  the  very  elements  and  basis  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  ;  to  the  origin  of  all  belief  as  it  respects  this  world 
a!id  the  next ;  and  to  the  ultimate  authority  for  those 
perceptions  and  reasonings  upon  which  mankind  have 
agreed  to  rest  all  the  practical  maxims  of  life.  In  the 
discussions  which  ensue,  we  frequently  meet  with  the 
elo<iuence  of  Hume,  combined  with  his  ingenuity;  while 
we  enjoy  throughout  the  pui’er  satisfaction  which  arises 
from  the  exposure  of  sophistry,  and  from  the  develope- 
raent  of  the  most  important  truths.  We  think  the  au¬ 
thor  is  particularly  happy  in  the  application  of  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  mere  aspiring 
philosophers;  namely,  the  conviction  under  which  all 
men  begin  to  examine  the  material  world,  that  it  is  a 
system  bearing  the  marks  of  designy  and  consequently  the 
work  of  an  intelligent  Being  who  continues  to  superin¬ 
tend  its  movements.  On  this  ground,  he  explains  most 
satisfactorily  the  confidence  which  the  human  being  feels  in 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  unbroken 
regulai’ity  of  its  procedure.  There  is  not,  he  justly  main¬ 
tains,  a  nation  so  savage,  as  not  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  world  as  being  one  thingy  and  constructed  upon  one 
great  and  infinite  scheme  ;  nor  even  a  child  that  has  made 
any  observations  upon  the  scene  of  nature,  who  has  not  got 
the  habit  of  tying  together  in  his  mind  the  scattered  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  universe,  and  of  contemplating  them  as 
one  connected  whole.  The  principles  then,  which  con¬ 
duct  to  the  most  perfect  conclusions  of  religion,  are  not 
recondite  truths  which  it  requires  meditation  and  study  to 
dis^ver,  but  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  rational 
being  to  miss  them. 

The  same  sound  views  enable  Dr  Morehead  to  throw 
much  valuable  light  upon  what  are  called  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  ot  human  belief.  It  has  been  usual  among  phi¬ 
losophers  to  ascribe  such  impressions  to  instinct,  to  cus¬ 
tom,  or  to  an  experience  of  which  the  commencement 
^nnot  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  But 
Br  Morehead,  with  much  less  pretension  of  research,  ac- 
<^>unts  for  the  trust  or  belief  in  question,  by  a  reference 
lo  that  perception  of  design  in  the  works  of  creation  which 
sane  mind  necessiirily  forms ;  “  If  the  term  in¬ 

stinct,  says  he,  “  is  to  be  applied  to  this  belief,  I  may 
^ot  much  object  to  the  expression,  if  it  is  admitted  to  be 
instinct  of  reason,  but  I  see  no  necessity  for  having  re- 
^nrse  to  the  term  instinct  at  all :  it  is  simpler  to  suppose 
at  the  conception  of  a  plan  or  design  in  nature,  is  fol- 

owed  by  an  instantaneous  belief  that  the  plan  will  con¬ 
tinue.”  ^ 

of  this  instructive  and  captivating  work  is 
®  ^plained  by  the  author  in  his  dedication  to  Mr  Jef- 
is  distinguished  friend  and  relative  ; 

subject  matter  of  it  is,  in  one  word.  Religion— that 
which,  in  happier  times,  was  at  the  foun- 
*>1  all  that  was  elevated  and  pure,  not  only  in  morals, 


but  in  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  which,  if  it  has  seemed  for 
a  season,  indeed,  to  be  under  a  heavy  eclipse,  is  again  hap¬ 
pily  breaking  forth  into  its  genuine  station,  although  it  may 
still  be  travelling  through  clouds.  To  throw  all  the  light 
that  can  be  collected  on  this  highest  of  all  enquiries,  and  to 
point  out  its  bearings  on  every  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  on  all  human  improvement, — is  surely  an  honourable 
attempt,  at  least,  and  bids  fair  to  be  useful ;  nor  are  you  to 
suppose  that  it  is  one  entirely  forestalled,  or  on  which  new 
observations  may  not  every  day  be  produced.  Here,  in 
truth,  is  the  fountain  of  all  meditation.  It  is  only  when 
we  look  with  the  eye  of  Religion  upon  Nature  or  upon 
Man,  that  we  find  them  prolific  of  truly  ennobling  concep¬ 
tions  ;  when  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  fettered  under  ma- 
terial  chains,  we  are  then  within  limits  which  are  for  ever 
baffling  and  depressing  us,  and  throwing  a  chill  upon  our 
most  vigorous  exertions. 

“  There  is  not,  either,  any  great  difficulty  in  this  enqui¬ 
ry,  nor  does  it  presuppose  any  high  gifts  or  endowments, 
although  none  can  be  exercised  well,  if  deprived  of  its  in¬ 
fluence.  It  presupposes  only  simplicity  of  thought  and 
great  good  faith — a  mind  that  opens  to  the  impressions  of 
truth,  when  they  rise  before  it,  and  that  uses  no  ingenuity 
to  stifle  them.  This  is  all  which  is  required  ;  and,  even  in 
fallen  man,  this  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  found,  although, 
no  doubt,  the  consciousness  of  the  illusions  which  are,  in  his 
present  state,  so  constantly  perverting  him,  ought  to  make 
him  cling  eagerly  to  that  high  source  of  light  and  purifica¬ 
tion  by  which  alone  his  spirit  may  be  restored  to  a  perva¬ 
ding  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 

“  Simple,  however,  and  sublime  as  this  glorious  therhe 
must  be  confessed  to  be,  are  you  not  aware,  my  friend,  that 
there  is  none  less  stejidily  present  to  the  soul  of  man  ?— and 
do  you  not  think  that,  in  whatever  way  the  sentiineiits  of 
religion  can  be  rendered  profitable  and  lovely,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  part  of  her  friends  timidly  to  resign  themselves  to 
the  current  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  weak  apprehension  of 
seeming  obtrusive  or  austere,  to  suffer  opportunities  to  pass 
which  might  awaken  the  careless  to  reflection,  or  might 
moderate  the  passions  of  worldly  minds? 

‘‘  There  are  views  of  Christianity,  too,  which  might  be 
inculcated  without  offence  to  fiiiy  one.  Its  happy  influence 
on  society,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  its  origin,  the  pure 
character  of  its  author  and  of  its  first  preachers,  are  topics 
which  might  be  rendered  very  delightful  and  interesting, 
even  in  the  social  hour;  at  least  I  can  conceive  this,  and  I 
have  sometimes  regi’etted  that  there  is  no  such  character, 
now  and  then,  in  the  world,  as  a  Christian  Socrates— a  man 
who,  with  a  full  persuasion  of  religion  in  his  own  mind, 
should  lay  himself  out  to  make  it  agreeable  in  society,  by 
showing  its  connexion  with  ‘every  virtue  and  every  praise.* 
There  is  surely  a  method  of  softening  prejudices,  removing 
misapprehensions,  even  a  playful  and  good-humoured  irony, 
which  might  be  brought  to  play  upon  this  fine  subject,  in 
the  Socratic  method,  amidst  the  familiarity  of  conversation  ; 
and,  till  something  of  this  kind  be  done,  I  doubt  whether 
religion  will  ever  make  a  suitable  progress  among  the  freer 
order  of  spirits.  At  jireseiit,  it  comes  before  men  under  the 
dogmatical  form  of  doctrine,  because  they  seldom  liear  of  it 
but  from  the  pulpit ;  and,  of  0001*80,  it  becomes  a  part  of 
good  breeding  to  keep  it  in  the  biickground  in  c>onversjitiori, 
because  jieople  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  their  catechism. 
In  the  meantime,  how  many  are  there,  of  g(M>d  and  virtu¬ 
ous  men  too,  at  least  as  man  ma^  be  judged  of  by  man,  who 
are  really  almost  unprovided  with  any  ideas  or  sentiments 
of  a  religious  nature,  and  who  go  through  life  amidst,  per- 
ha}»s,  much  external  decency,  and  not  without  many  good 
qualities  and  feelings,  with  yet  scarcely  a  thought  beyond 
the  pursuits  or  enjoyments  of  the  ])assing  hour;  and  is  no¬ 
thing  to  be  done  for  these  men  ?  are  they  to  be  left  unen¬ 
lightened  on  that  noblest  of  all  subjects,  which,  in  many 
cases,  too,  may  be  ^irecluded  from  entering  their  minds  by 
some  slight  prejudice  of  no  very  difficult  removal?’* 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  Dialogues,  much  learned 
discussion  on  the  Being  of  God  ;  on  the  existence  of  the 
Material  World  ;  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and  Effect ; 
on  the  Principles  of  Morality ;  and  on  the  source  and  au¬ 
thority  of  Natural  Religion,  as  distinguished  from  the 
doctrines  of  revelation.  Such  colloquies  admit  not  of 
abridgement  or  extract.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be 
read  with  the  utmost  care,  as  the  chain  ot  reHS4ining  is 
so  closely  and  ingeniously  constructed,  that  no  link  can  be 
left  out  without  destroying  the  connexion  between  the 
I  premises  j^I  the  conclusion. — The  ninth  and  tenth  Dia- 
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lo^es  which  turn  on  the  history  and  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  interesting  in  a  very  high  degree  ; 
in  proof  of  which  we  beg  attention  to  the  following  fine 
passage  : 

“  I  will  own  to  you,  then,  that  my  faith  in  the  divine 
origin  of  the  gospel  is  never  so  strong  as  when  I  happen  to 
look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  and  recollect  very  c-asiialfy  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  I  put  my  finger  upon  the  small 
district  of  Judea;  I  recollect  that  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  in  that  little  region,  there  inhabited  a  singular,  retired, 
morose  sort  of  a  people  if  you  will,  hut  still  a  nation  which, 
by  some  means  or  other,  were  not  idolaters.  I  cast  my  eye 
round  upon  every  other  corner  of  the  earth  ;  I  see  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  most  hateful  and  degrading  kind  darkening 
all  the  pros{»ects  of  man,  and  corrupting  his  moral  nature 
in  its  source;  I  see  some  of  these  nations  far  advanced  in 
many  accomplishments  of  understanding,  and  many  virtues 
of  character,  yet  unable  to  shake  off  the  tremendous  load  of 
error  by  which  they  were  pressed  down,  and  irregular  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  capricious,  both  in  the  management  of  their 
reason,  and  in  the  direction  of  their  affections.  I  see  this 
little  spot  of  Palestine,  despised  and  scorned  by  those  proud 
nations  who  could  not  for  a  moment  have  conjectured  that 
any  thing  which  it  could  offer  them,  would  have  had  the 
slightest  influence  on  their  condition.  I  now  see,  in  that 
despised  country,  a  teacher  arise  from  the  lovver  orders  of 
the  people,  who  was  himself  no  less  disregarded  by  his 
countrymen,  than  his  country  was  contemned  by  the  rest 
of  the  world.  No  matter ;  his  instructions  made  their  way, 
and  though  he  himself  perished  in  the  cause,  yet  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  men,  too,  of  no  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  carried 
his  doctrines  into  other  nations ;  and  in  no  long  period 
all  the  splendid  apparatus  of  superstition  fell  before  them. 
What  do  I  see  now?  The  little  pin-point  of  Judea  swell¬ 
ing  out  to  embrace  one  half-of  the  globe — by  what  means? 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  the  progress  of  opinion.  All 
the  nations  of  Europe,  one  after  the  other,  Greek,  Ro¬ 
man,  Barbarian,  glory  in  the  name  of  this  humble  Gali¬ 
lean, — armies  greater  than  those  which  Xerxes  led  to  the 
subjugation  of  Greece,  swarming  into  Asia  only  to  get 
possession  of  his  sepulchre, — a  new  world  added  to  his  do¬ 
minion  ;  and  at  this  hour,  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north 
and  the  south,  throwing  down  their  treasures  before  his 
manger!  How  is  all  this?— are  the  whole  human  race 
gone  mad?— or  is  it  only  a  few  philosophers,  who  will  not 
see  with  the  eyes  of  other  men,  to  whom  that  epithet  is 
more  justly  due?  At  least,  Cleanthes,  (for  if  I  gain  this,  I 
gain  almost  all  that  I  am  concerned  about,)  is  there  not 
something  in  this  representation  to  make  the  philosophers 
be  a  little  modest  in  their  criticisms,  and  to  exercise  a  little 
of  that  suspense  of  judgment  which  they  are  so  much  given 
In  other  cases  to  recommend  ?  Is  it  fit  that  they  should 
treat  with  contempt  those  whose  minds  are  swayed  with 
this  remarkable  and  unprecedented  view  of  things,  sup¬ 
posing  Christianity  had  no  other  proof  in  its  support  ?  If 
the  opinions  of  Socrates  had  made  so  great  a  progress,  and 
had  so  lasting  an  effect,  would  not  you  have  been  ready  to 
contend  that  there  was  some  kind  of  Divinity  about  So¬ 
crates? 

In  vain  will  you  tell  me  that  the  history  of  the  Maho¬ 
metan  religion  is  equally  wonderful !  Mahomet  was  a  con¬ 
queror,  and  in  that  particular  is  iM)t  more  remarkable  than 
Alexander.  The  means  by  which  his  influence  was  ex¬ 
tended  were,  therefore,  sufficiently  obvious.  The  influence 
of  his  religion  itself  I  cannot  but  impute,  chiefly,  to  the 
previous  influence  of  Christianity,  'ihe  great  blow  had 
oeen  already  struck  against  idolatry  and  superstition, — men 
were  prepared  to  believe  that  there  might  be  a  teacher  from 
heaven, — and  it  was  not,  therefore,  a  great  stretch  of  belief, 
to  suppose  there  might  be  a  second  as  w’ell  as  a  first,  —or  to 
suppose  him  the  minister  of  G<m1,  who  came  with  the  venge¬ 
ance  of  an  invincible  arm.  The  marvel  in  Christianity  is, 
that  it  went  on  step  by  step  without  much  effort  of  human 
ability,  and  without  any  previous  attempt  of  the  same  kind. 
Moses  gave  a  religion  to  a  single  nation.  What  a  new  idea 
to  give  a  religion  to  the  whole  world  I  How  unaccountable 
that  this  plan  should  have  been  carried  into  effect,  without 
almost  any  thing  being  done  for  it  except  declaring  that  it 
should  be  done!  God  said,  ‘  Let  there  be  light,  and  there 
was  light.*  The  author  of  Christianity  sjiid,  ‘  Let  my  re¬ 
ligion  be  spread  over  the  world,  and  it  was  spread.*’* _ 

P.  242-6. 

Besides  the  Preliminai*y  Enquiry  and  the  Dialogues  on 
Natui*al  and  Revealed  Religion,  there  is  an  Appendix  of 


two  hundred  pages,  containing  ten  excellent  Sermonj? 
illustrative  of  the  subjects  handled  in  the  former  part  of 
the  volume.  These  discourses  were  well  worthy  of  a 
separate  publication,  and  hence  we  regret  to  see  them  oc¬ 
cupying  a  place  comparatively  so  subordinate  and  second¬ 
ary.  That,  however,  is  a  consideration  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  critic,  whose  strictures  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  sacred  mysteries  which  regulate  the  inter¬ 
course  between  author  and  bookseller.  We,  therefore 
conclude  our  remarks,  by  reminding  the  reader  that,  in 
perusing  these  Dialogues,  he  must  not  ascribe  to  the  writer, 
as  his  own  sentiments,  the  opinions  and  reasoning  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  sceptical  collocutors.  Both 
Philo  and  Cleanthes,  though  moderate  men  upon  the 
whole,  support  certain  doctrines,  and  advance  various 
hypotheses  which  Dr  Morehead  must  not  be  supposed  to 
countenance  for  a  single  moment.  In  fact,  he  mentions 
these  only  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  them,  and  of  re¬ 
commending  in  their  place  the  adoption  of  a  sounder 
faith,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  Christian  principles ; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  stupidity  of  some  folk,  and  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  others,  that  we  should  not  be  greatly  surprised 
to  see  our  valued  correspondent  held  up  as  a  scornermore 
bitter  than  Voltaire,  and  as  an  unbeliever  more  insidious 
than  Hume.  Let  such  readers  have  recourse  to  the 
Minute  Philosophy  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Berkeley,  a 
publication  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  de¬ 
fences  of  Christianity,  and  they  will  see  at  once  a  mod  e 
and  a  warrant  for  the  eloquent  work  which  we  now  re¬ 
commend  to  their  attention. 


Legendary  JBallads,  by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq,,  arranged 
with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments,  by  Henry  R, 
Hishop.  London.  J.  Power.  Pp.  81. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  one  of  the  earliest  copies 
of  this  elegant  work  which  has  yet  reached  Scotland.  It 
contains  twelve  new  songs  by  the  best  song-writer  this 
country  has  ever  produced.  The  airs,  all  of  which  are 
good,  and  some  extremely  beautiful,  are  selected  from  va¬ 
rious  sources,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  Bishop,  and 
another  by  Mrs  Robert  Arkwright.  The  volume  is  far¬ 
ther  enriched  by  a  set  of  very  spirited  drawings  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ballads.  The  work  has  reached  us  too  late 
in  the  week  to  permit  of  our  entering  into  a  very  minute 
account  of  its  contents  ;  but  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
extracting  several  of  the  songs,  which,  like  every  thing 
that  comes  from  Moore’s  pen,  must  be  highly  interesting 
to  our  readers.  We  begin  with  the  following  beautiful 
ballad,  entitled, 

CUPID  AND  PSYCHE. 

‘‘  They  told  her,  that  he  to  whose  sweet  voice  she  listen  d. 
Through  night’s  fleeting  hours,  was  a  spirit  unblest; 
Unholy  the  eyes  that  beside  her  had  glisten’d. 

And  evil  the  lips  she  in  darkness  had  prest. 

*  When  next  in  thy  chamber  the  bridegroom  reclineth. 
Bring  near  him  thy  lamp  when  in  slumber  he  lies. 

And  there,  as  the  light  o’er  his  dark  features  shinetb, 
Thou’lt  see  what  a  demon  hath  won  all  thy  sighs.* 

‘‘  Too  fond  to  believe  them,  yet  doubting,  yet  fearing, 
When  calm  lay  the  sleeper,  she  stole  with  her  light ; 
And  saw— such  a  vision  !  no  image  appearing 
To  bards  in  their  day-dreams  was  ever  so  bright. 

“  A  youth  but  just  passing  from  childhood’s  sweet  morningi 
Whose  innocent  bloom  had  not  yet  fled  away ; 

While  gleams  from  beneath  his  shut  eyelids  gave  warning 
Of  summer  noon  lightnings  that  under  them  lay. 

“  His  brow  had  a  grace  more  than  mortal  around  it, 
While,  glossy  as  gold  from  a  fairy  land  mine. 

His  sunny  hair  hung,  and  the  flowers  that  crown  d  i 
Seem’d  fresh  from  the  breeze  of  some  garden  diMiie. 

Entranced  stood  the  bride,  on  that  miracle  gazing— 

What  late  was  but  love,  is  idolatry  now  ; 
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But  ah— in  her  tremor  that  fatal  lamp  raisiiii^ — 

A  sparkle  llevv  from  it,  and  dropp’d  on  his  brow. 

«  All’s  lost — with  a  start  from  his  rosy  sleep  waking, 
The  spirit  flash’d  o’er  her  his  glances  of  lire  ; 

Then  slow  from  the  chisp  of  her  snowy  arms  breaking, 
Thus  said,  in  a  voice  more  of  sorrow  than  ire ; 

«  <  pare  well— what  a  dream  thy  suspicion  hath  broken  ! 
Thus  ever  affection’s  fond  vision  is  crost ; 

Dissolved  are  her  spells  when  a  doubt  is  but  spoken, 
And  love,  once  distrusted,  forever  is  lost !’  ” 

More  playful,  but  not  less  delightful,  is 

THE  MAGIC  MIRROR. 

o  <  Come,  if  thy  magic  glass  have  power 
To  call  up  forms  we  sigh  to  see; 

Show  me  my  love  in  that  rosy  bowser. 

Where  last  she  pledged  her  truth  to  me.’ 

“  The  wizard  show’d  his  lady  bright. 

Where  lone  and  pale  in  her  bower  she  lay  ; 

<  True-hearted  maid,’  said  the  hap}»y  knight, 

‘  She’s  thinking  of  one  who  is  far  away.* 

“  But  lo !  a  page,  with  looks  of  joy. 

Brings  tidings  to  the  lady’s  ear ; 

‘  *Tis,’  said  the  knight,  ‘  the  same  bright  boy 
Who  used  to  guide  me  to  my  dear.’ 

“  The  lady  now,  from  her  favourite  tree. 

Hath,  smiling,  ]»luck’d  a  rosy  flower ; 

‘  Such,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  was  the  gift  that  she 
£acli  morning  sent  me  from  that  bower !’ 

She  gives  her  page  that  blooming  rose. 

With  looks  that  say,  ‘  Like  lightning  fly’^ !’ 

‘  Thus,*  thought  the  knight,  ‘she  soothes  her  woes, 
By  fancying  still  her  true  love  nigh!* 

“  But  the  page  returns,' and — oh  1  what  a  sight 
For  trusty  lover’s  eyes  to  see  ! — 

Leads  to  that  bower  another  knight. 

As  gay,  and,  alas !  as  loved  as  he  ! 


“  The  maiden  she  smiled,  and  in  jewels  array’d  her,— 

Of  thrones  and  tiaras  already  dreamt  she; 

And  proud  wjis  the  step,  as  her  bridegroom  convey’d  her 
In  pomp  to  his  home,  of  that  high-born  Lad  ye. 

“  ‘  But  whither,*  she  startling  exclaims,  ‘have  you  led  me? 

Here’s  nought  but  a  tomb  and  a  d.ark  cypress  tree : 

Is  this  the  bright  palace  in  which  thou  wouldst  wed  me?’ 
With  scorn  in  her  glances,  said  the  high-born  Ladye. 

“  ‘  *Tis  the  home,’  he  replied,  ‘  of  earth’s  loftiest  creatures;’ 

Then  lifted  his  helm  tor  the  fair  one  to  see; 

But  she  sunk  on  the  gnmnd— ’twas  a  skeleton’s  features. 
And  Death  wjisthe  Bridegroom  of  the  high-born  Ladye!” 

The  last  song  in  the  volume  is  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
our  favourite  of  all.  There  is  a  melancholy  tenderness 
in  it,  reminding  us  of  its  gifted  author’s  happiest  efforts  : 

THE  STRANGER. 

“  Come,  list  while  I  tell  of  the  heart- wounded  stranger, 
Who  sleeps  her  last  slumber  in  this  haunted  ground, 
Where  often  at  midnight  the  lonely  wood-ranger 
Hears  soft  fairy  music  re-echo  around. 

“  None  e’er  knew  the  home  of  that  heart-stricken  lady, 
Her  language,  though  sweet,  none  could  e’er  undei'stand ; 
But  her  features  so  sunn’d,  and  her  eye-lash  so  shady, 
Bespoke  her  a  child  of  some  far  Eastern  land. 

“  *Twas  one  summer  night,  when  the  village  lay  sleeping, 
A  soft  strain  of  melody  came  o’er  our  ears  ; 

So  sweet,  Imt  so  mournful,  half-song  and  hal f- weeping ; 
Like  music  that  sorrow  had  steep’d  in  her  teai*s. 

“  We  thought  ’twas  an  anthem  some  angel  had  sung  us— 
But  soon  as  the  day- beams  had  gush’d  from  on  high. 
With  wonder  we  saw  this  bright  stranger  among  us, 

All  lovely  and  lone  as  if  stray’d  from  the  sky. 

“  Nor  long  did  her  life  for  this  sphere  seem  intended, 

For  pale  was  her  cheek  with  that  spirit-like  hue. 

Which  comes  when  the  day  of  this  world  is  nigh  ended. 
And  light  from  another  already  shines  through. 


“  ‘  Suc!i,*  quoth  the  youth,  ‘  is  woman’s  love  !* 
Then  darting  forth  with  furious  bound. 
Dash’d  at  the  warrior  his  iron  glove. 

And  strevv’d  it  all  in  fragments  round. 


MORAL. 

“  Such  ill  w'ould  never  have  come  to  pass. 

Had  he  ne’er  sought  that  fatal  view ; 

The  wizard  still  would  have  kept  his  glass. 

And  the  knight  still  thought  liis  lady  true.” 

There  is  something  particularly  cliivalric  and  wild  in 
the  following  ballad  ; 


^  ^  THE  HIGH-BORN  LADYE. 

vain  all  the  knights  of  the  Undervvald  woo’d  her. 
Though  brightest  of  maidens,  the  proudest  was  she  ; 
Brave  chieftains  they  sought,  and  young  minstrels  they 
sued  her. 

But  none  was  found  worthy  of  the  high-born  Ladye. 


^^homsoever  I  wed,*  said  this  maid  so  excelling, 
lhat  knight  must  the  C(»nqiieror  of  conquerors  be; 

He  must  place  me  in  halls  tit  for  monarchs  to  ^Iweil  in, 
•None  else  shall  be  bridegroom  of  the  high-l  orn  Ladye!* 

Thus  spoke  the  proud  damsel,  \vith  scorn  looking  round 
her, 

and  on  nobles  of  highest  degree  ; 
o  humbly  and  Inqielessly  left  as  they  found  her. 

And  sigh’d,  at  a  distance,  for  the  high-born  Ladye. 


W’  came  a  knight,  from  a -far  land  to  woo  her, 
ilh  plumes  on  his  iielm,  like  the  foam  of  the  sea; 

‘s  vizor  was  down — but  with  voice  that  thrill’d  through 
her, 

Be  whisper’d  his  greeting  to  the  high-born  Ladye. 

^Proud  maiden  !  I  come  with  high  spoil siils  to  grace  thee, 
Full  great  conqueror  of  conquerors  see  ; 

roned  in  a  hall  fit  for  monarchs  I’ll  place  thee, 
**dinine  thou’rt  for  ever,  thou  high-born  Ladye  !’ 


“  Then  her  eyes  when  she  sung, — oh  !  but  once  to  have  seen 
them. 

Left  thoughts  in  the  soul  that  can  never  depart ; 

While  her  looks,  and  her  voice,  made  a  language  between 
them. 

That  spoke  more  than  holiest  words  to  the  heart. 

“  But  she  pass’d  like  a  day-dream— no  skill  could  restore 
her— 

Whate’er  was  her  sorrow,  its  ruin  was  fast ; 

She  died  with  the  same  spell  of  mystery  o’er  her,— 

That  song  of  past  days  on  her  lips  to  the  last. 

“  Nor  even  in  the  grave  is  her  sad  heart  reposing, — 

Still  hovers  her  spirit  of  grief  round  her  tomb  ; 

For  oft  when  the  shadows  of  midnight  are  closing, 

The  same  strain  of  music  is  heard  through  the  gloom.” 

We  feel  confident  that  this  delightful  volume  will,  ere 
long,  be  found  in  every  drawing-room  where  the  combined 
charms  of  music  and  poetry  are  duly  appreciated. 


The  Manners  of  the  Day,  In  3  vols.  8vo.  London, 
Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley.  1830. 

This  is  a  work  by  an  author  of  considerable  power, 
but  stained  with  all  the  worst  affeirtations  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs.  It  is  scarcely  worth  our  while  to  be 
angry  with  these  books  now ;  for  their  career  is  nearly 
over.  Instead,  therefore,  of  immolating  “  The  Manners 
of  the  Day,”  as  wc  at  one  time  intended,  we  content  our¬ 
selves  by  remarking,  that  its  author  is  a  clever  worknnui, 
in  a  vein  that  has  been  opened  up  by  another, — one  who, 
though  not  endowed  with  much  wit  of  his  own,  can  catch 
up  wliat  is  flying,  and  retail  it  in  his  own  way,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  already  heard  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  the  author  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  sneer  at  the  “  gentlemen  of  the  press.”  Of 
this,  from  him^  we  cannot  approve.  If  the  word  be  taken 
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in  its  widest  acceptation,  he  is  himself  one  of  the  class  he 
attacks, — a  person  who  tries  to  amuse  the  public,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  tome  re¬ 
muneration.  If  it  be  restricted,  as  it  sometimes  is,  to 
designate  the  furnishers  of  newspaper  intelligence,  he 
adds  the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  that  of  bad  taste,  seeing  that 
he  has  derived  from  them  the  whole  materials  of  his  work, 
— for  all  he  knows  of  fashionable  life,  is  gathered  from 
the  fragmentary  pieces  of  knowledge,  picked  up  by  that 
industrious  part  of  the  community,  as  they  stand  hud¬ 
dled  up  among  chairs  and  coaches,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  heau  monde  leaving  a  route.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
term  “  gentlemen  of  the  press,”  is  used  with  a  degree  of 
undue  latitude ;  but  this  fate  is  common  to  it,  with  the 
uncompounded  word  “  gentleman,”  which  is  now-a-days 
applied  with  scarcely  less  liberality.  It  is  indeed  difficult 
to  determine  what  line  of  conduct,  and  what  kind  of  exter¬ 
nal  appearance,  incapacitate  a  person  from  being  termed 
a  gentleman.”  The  race  course  is  proverbially  privileged. 
We  once  heard  “  a  gentleman”  of  good  birth  and  breeding, 
and  a  clergyman  to  the  bargain,  coolly  exclaim, — “  Oh !  in 
a  horse,  you  know,  a  man  would  cheat  his  own  father.”  It 
has  also  recently  been  established  by  the  most  satisfactory 
experiments,  that  one  “  gentleman”  may  cheat  at  cards, 
and  that  another  may  commence  an  expensive  establish¬ 
ment,  purchase  houses  and  lands,  and  lead  the  fashion  with 
an  empty  pocket,  and  when  he  finds  the  bubble  about  to 
burst,  borrow  a  few  thousands,  and  march  off  with  them. 
If  such  persons  are  gentlemen,  we  should  like  to  know 
who  is  not  a  “  gentleman.”  We  were  one  night  return¬ 
ing  along  Prince’s  Street,  to  our  bachelor  domicile,  and 
seeing  a  crowd  collected  at  a  crossing,  our  innate  thirst  for 
knowledge  prompted  us  to  stop  and  enquire  the  cause. 
‘‘  Och,”  replied  a  figure,  with  something  on  his  head 
which  had  once  been  a  hat,  and  a  coat  which,  though  it 
might  have  been  black  in  days  long  past,  exhibited  now  a 
predominant  hue  of  reddish  brown,  probably  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  hod — “  Och  !  sir,  it’s  only  the  police  carry¬ 
ing  off  a  fellow,  that  attacked  me  and  another  gentleman  T 
We  invite  our  contemporaries,  and  also  iVIr  Stone,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  anti-phrenologist,  to  join  in  the  curious  enquiry, 
to  whom  this  appellation  is  or  is  not  applicable.  A  large 
induction  alone  can  settle  what  class  lireciselyis  compre¬ 
hended  under  it. 


The  Book  Rarities  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  Original  Letters  and  Notes,  Biographical, 
Literary,  and  Antiquarian.  By  the  Rev.  C.  II.  Harts- 
horne,  M.  A.  London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green.  1830.  Royal  8vo.  Pp.  559. 

The  ink  of  the  learned,  says  the  Koran,  is  more  pre¬ 
cious  than  the  blood  of  martyrs  ;  and  the  mass  of  learning 
which  reposes  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  exceeds  all  computation.  We  have  here,  how¬ 
ever,  a  costly  and  elegant  volume,  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  finely-executed  engravings,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
object  of  bringing  to  light  biblical  curiosities,  which  might 
€»therways  never  more  have  been  heard  of,  but  which  both 
the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian  will  now  delight  to  ex¬ 
amine.  Although  we  confess  there  is  not  to  us  the 
same  charms  in  the  hieroglyphical  mark  of  three  R's,  de¬ 
noting  rarissime,  that  there  was  to  Dominie  Sampson, 
and  still  is  to  many  worthy  gentlemen  now  living, — yet 
W'e  are  fully  prepared  to  appreciate  the  important  labours 
of  those  “  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt.”  When,  there¬ 
fore,  we  light  upon  an  old  folio,  such  as  “  The  Proujfyta^ 
hie  Boke  for  Manes  Soule,  and  right  comfortable  to  the 
Body,  and  specyally  in  adversite  and  tribulacyon,  which 
Boke  is  called  the  Chastysing  of  Goddes  Chyldren,'"  we 
invariably  peruse  it  with  that  veneration  which  its  anti¬ 
quity  demands.  Nor  are  we  less  jdeased  suddenly  to  pick 
lip,  in  some  unexpected  corner,  a  nicy  and  most  !Methu- 
salem-like  duodecimo,  such  as,  “  A  Merry  Diahtgue  be¬ 
tween  Andrew  and  his  sweet  heart  Joan,  written  to  make 


all  those  merry  who  are  sad :  very  delightful  to  read,  for 
to  make  laughter  in  long  winters'  nights,  but  more  pleasant 
on  summer  dayes."  Not  having,  at  this  moment,  however 
access  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  we  cannot  enjoy  the 
full  benefit  of  Mr  Hartshorne’s  labours ;  but  we  can  easily 
see  that  he  has  produced  a  work  which,  to  the  Cambridge 
student,  must  be  of  the  highest  utility,  as  well  as  to  all 
those  who  have  ever  an  opportunity  of  visiting  that  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  treats,  first,  of  the  Public  Library, — of  the 
early  copies  of  the  Classics  it  contains, — of  the  books 
printed  by  the  Alduses,  by  Asulanus,  by  Manutius,  hy 
William  Caxton,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  by  various 
other  printers.  He  then  takes,  in  succession,  the  King’s 
Library,  the  Pepysian,  Trinity  Library,  St  John’s  Li¬ 
brary,  and  concludes  with  a  catalogue  of  the  paintings  and 
drawings  bequeathed  to  the  University,  in  1818,  by  the 
late  Lord  Viscount  Fitzwilliam.  The  work  contains 
much  curious  and  important  antiquarian  information. 


Fraser's  Magazine  for  Town  and  Country.  No.  II, 
March,  1830.  London.  James  Fraser. 

The  J^ondon  University  Magazine,  from  October,  1829 /o 
January,  1830.  Volume  I.  London.  Hurst,  Chance, 
and  Co.  Pp.  38L 

Had  we  been  subscribers  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  we 
should  have  stopped  our  subscription  as  soon  as  we  re¬ 
ceived  No.  II.  It  contains  several  articles  most  vulgar 
and  despicable,  written  apparently  by  the  toad-eaters  and 
underlings  of  Leigh  Hunt,  if  it  be  possible  for  Leigh 
Hunt  to  have  any  underlings.  In  particular,  the  first 
article,  upon  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  inspires  us  with 
unqualified  disgust.  It  is  composed  in  the  very  worst 
spirit  of  Cockney  malevolence  and  low-bred  envy.  Nei¬ 
ther  is  the  review  of  Bowring’s  Poetry  of  the  Magyars 
much  better ;  and  all  the  other  articles,  which  are  not 
positively  objectionable  in  point  of  sentiment,  are  insuf¬ 
ferably  dull  in  point  of  execution.  We  spoke  leniently 
of  this  new  periodical  on  its  first  appearance ;  but  we 
now  see  that  it  has  a  taint  of  vulgarity,  and,  we  fear, 
something  worse,  which  inevitably  dooms  it  to  perpetual 
obscurity. 

The  London  University  Magazine  is  conducted  by  some 
young  men  attending  that  seminary.  It  is  respectable, 
but  rather  heavy.  Though  scholar-like,  it  is  not  quite 
so  redolent  of  genius  as  Ave  could  have  wished.  Never¬ 
theless,  Ave  doubt  not  that  some  of  its  contributors  are 
destined,  ere  many  years  elapse,  to  distinguish  themselves 
in  a  Avider  arena. 


The  Young  Cook's  Assistant ;  or.  Guide  to  inexperienced 
Housewives  and  Servants ;  upon  an  Economical  Plan  ; 
contairdng  Directions  and  Receipts,  adapted  for  a  Fa¬ 
mily  in  the  Middle  Rank  of  Life.  Fdinburgh.  W  augb 
and  I  lines.  1830.  18mo.  Pp.  127. 

“  The  author  of  this  small  unpretending  A'olume,”  says 
the  Preface,  “  found  a  great  want,  at  the  beginning  of  ber 
maiTied  life,  of  some  simple  directions  to  giA'e  to  a  young 

inexperienced  servant ; — that  Avant,asfarasshekiioAVs,bas 
ne\'er  been  supplied.  Although  there  are  many  excellent 
books  of  cookeiy,  they  are  all  more  adajited  to  those  in  the  : 
higher  ranks  of  life,  Avith  servants  that  have  some  expe-  j 
rience  in  the  art ;  but,  as  far  as  her  knoAvledge  exteinlN 
nothing  luis  appeared  that  can  be  materially  useful  to  the 
young  mistress  of  a  family,  Avho  has  had  little  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  observation  under  the  parental  roof,  and  Avith  a 
young  inexperienced  country  serv'ant,  Avho  has  never  seen 
any’’  thing  but  the  simplest  fare,  sent  up  in  the  most 
ly  manner.  To  the  y’oung  wife,  therefore,  in  the  mid  ^ 
rank  of  life,  this  bcKik  is  respectfully  dedicated  by  theau 
thor.”  There  is  something  feasible  and  good  inthisidea^» 
and  we  have  already  received  the  assurances  of  severa  c 
derly  ladies,  that  they  have  experienced  much  comtort  j 

the  perusal  of  this  little  volume.  Its  instructions,  l  L' 
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gav  are  simple  and  judicious,  and  drawn  up  with  a  high¬ 
ly  praiseworthy  attention  to  genteel  economy.  We  can, 
ourselves,  see  that  the  receipts  are  numerous,  and  have  a 
yery  tempting  appearance,  embracing  directions  for  mar¬ 
keting,  soups  and  broth,  fish,  meats,  poultry,  vegetables, 
sauces,  pastry  and  puddings,  custards  and  creams,  jellies, 
pickles,  cakes,  wines,  sundry  small  dishes,  how  to  salt 
meat,  directions  for  carving,  and  various  miscellaneous 
receipts.  We  confess  we  are  more  conversant  with  the 
art  of  eating  than  of  cooking ;  yet  we  have  an  impression 
that  this  small  volume  is  well  calculated  to  soften  the  as¬ 
perities  of  domestic  life,  and  to  give  an  additional  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  dinner-table  of  the  married  man. 

Conversations  upon  Comparative  Chronology  and  General 
History ,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Birth  of 
Christ  London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 
1830.  8vo.  Pp.  480. 

We  have  looked  over  this  book  with  much  satisfaction. 
We  know  of  none  better  calculated  both  to  interest  the 
youthful  reader,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  impart  to  him 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  which  it  treats. 
In  a  modest  and  well-written  Preface,  the  author,  with 
whose  name,  we  regret  to  say,  we  are  unacquainted,  thus 
describes  the  object  he  has  had  in  view,  and  the  plan  he 
has  jmrsued : 

“  In  giving  a  conversational  character  to  the  fruits  of  re¬ 
searches  so  dry  as  those  of  History,  and  especially  those  of 
Chronology,  are  often  considered,  the  aim,  uniformly  pur¬ 
sued,  has  been  to  recommend  them  to  attention,  by  making 
the  substance,  as  well  as  theshaj»e,  available  for  amusement 
and  pleasure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  solid  information, 
and  for  the  culture  of  moral  and  religious  feelings.  The 
means,  as  must  be  obvious,  to  be  resorted  to  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  enlivening  and  adorning 
the  thread  of  historical  narrative,  and  list  of  chronological 
epochs,  by  adverting,  from  moment  to  moment,  to  some  of 
the  more  striking  details,  agreeably  or  otherwise  impressive, 
of  the  various  incidents  recorded  ;  and,  as  a  second  resource 
of  a  similar  kind,  and  even  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  work,  the  comparison  or  parallel  of  dates  has  been  kept 
constantly  in  view,  so  as  to  fix  the  surer  regard  upon  the 
several  eras  of  persons  or  events,  living,  or  occurring  simul¬ 
taneously,  in  different  parts  of  the  world;  because  nothing 
can  more  embellish  either  Chronology  or  History,  or,  by 
aid  of  the  imagination,  can  more  contribute  to  enchain  the 
memory,  than  the  recalling  of  coincidences,  often  the  least 
suspected,  of  the  times  of  celebrated  persons,  or  of  great  na¬ 
tional  events,  in  regions  of  the  earth  the  most  removed  from 
each  other,  and  among  nations  the  most  estranged,  and  most 
dissimilar.  ” 

\Ve  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  author  has, 
m  the  work  itself,  amply  redeemed  the  hopes  held  out  in 
the  Preface.  The  volume,  altogether,  is  an  elementary 
work  of  a  most  judicious  and  valuable  descrii)tion. 

Family  Classical  Library,  Nos.  I.  IT.  and  III. — 
Leland's  Demosthenes — Rose's  Sallust — and  Spelman's 
Xenophon,  Edited  and  printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy.  Lon- 
<l«n.  Colburn  &  Bentley.  1830. 

We  do  not  know  why  we  have  not  noticed  sooner  this 

cheap  and  elegant  little  work.  Its  intention  is  to  present 

with  the  best  translations  of  all  the  best  classical  au- 

^**s.  Its  circulation  will,  of  course,  be  much  more  li- 

inited  than  Miscellanies  which  embrace  a  more  varied 

range  of  subjects;  but  it  will  form  a  complete  and  valu- 

^  c  work  in  itself,  and  will  supply  the  desideratum  of  a 

*^niform  edition  of  all  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 

Homan  writers  in  an  English  dress.  For  ourselves, 

^nfess  that,  having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 

®ciginals,  we  are  not  much  addicted  to  translations.  But 

are  many  persons  to  whom  Greek  is  n<»thing  more 

j*®r  ess  than  Heathen  Greek,  and  to  whom  Latin  is  no 

f  fcr  than  High  Dutch  ; — to  them  the  door  of  inforniii- 
iion  is 


but  to  walk  in  and  be  introduced  to  Demosthenes,  Xeno- 
phon,  Sallust,  “and  the  rest.”  There  are,  besides,  many 
little  boys,  and  not  a  few  elderly  gentlemen,  to  whom, 
when  they  are  poring  over  some  crabbed  old  author,  a 
translation  is  a  perfect  godsend.  Much,  therefore,  will 
this  part  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
delight  in  the  labours  of  Mr  Valpy.  More  seriously,  this 
is  a  work  which  reflects  great  credit  upon  its  talented  and 
amiable  editor. 

Letters  to  Dr  Robert  Hamilton,  in  refutation  of  the  Erro^ 
neous  and  Heretical  Doctrines,  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh. 
W.  Oliphant.  1830.  Pp.  150. 

Here  is  another  heresy-monger,  yclept  Dr  Robert 
Hamilton,  who,  from  being  a  curer  of  bodies — having  run 
aground  for  want  of  practice — has  taken  to  curing  souls 
in  a  new  and  original  manner.  His  doctrines,  in  point 
of  extravagance  and  absurdity,  beat  the  dogmas  of  the  Row 
people  hollow.  The  writer  of  the  pamphlet,  the  fifth 
part  of  the  title  of  which  we  have  quoted  above,  is  “  a 
Baptist,”  who  has  set  himself  seriously  to  the  work  of  re¬ 
futation,  and  brought  forth  a  closely-printed  brochure  of 
150  pages,  which  we  would  not  read  for  the  world.  Dr 
Robert  Hamilton  declares,  on  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
and  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Sabbath  are  abrogated  on  this  earth  for  ever  !  Ho 
has  got,  we  believe,  about  forty  converts ;  some  peoplo 
call  them  convicts — that  is,  they  are  convicted  of  the  truth 
of  Dr  Hamilton's  luminous  conceptions.  To  these  forty 
disciples,  and  a  host  of  idlers  and  others,  the  worthy  Doc¬ 
tor  holds  forth,  we  are  told,  every  Sabbath  evening,  in 
some  hall  within  the  precincts  of  this  city.  The  follow¬ 
ers,  or  those  who  have  embraced  his  unique  ideas,  are 
principally  old  women,  cidevant  governesses,  and  shoe¬ 
makers’  wives;  and,  as  far  as  their  opinions  go,  there  is 
no  such  man  upon  earth  as  Dr  Robert  Hamilton. 

A  New  and  Comprehensive  Topographical  Dictionary, 
By  John  Gorton,  Editor  of  tlie  General  Biographical 
Dictionary.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  London.  Chapman 
and  Hall.  1830. 

This  appears  to  be  a  tasteful,  cheap,  and  useful  work. 
It  is  to  be  comprised  in  forty-two  monthly  Numbers, 
closely  printed  in  octavo,  double  columns,  in  a  clear  and 
legible  type.  Each  Number  is  to  conttain  a  quarto  map, 
engraved  by  Sydney  Hall.  Judging  by  the  specimens 
now  before  us,  it  will  be  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  To¬ 
pographical  Dictionary  yet  published. 

Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes ;  with  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  To  which  are  added  (^prefixed)  Leland's 
Sketch  of  the  Principal  States  of  Greece,  &c.  &c.  By 
E.  11.  Barker,  Esq.  Loudon.  Baldwin  &  Co.  1830. 
8vo.  Pp.  276. 

The  editor  of  this  volume  is  a  scholar  who  evidently 
searches  deeply,  examines  carefully,  and  decides  only  on 
conviction.  The  text  has  been  very  minutely  collated 
with  the  best  editions  of  Demosthenes ;  and  the  notes, 
which  are  rather  explanatory  than  critical,  will  be  found 
useful  both  by  the  student  and  instructor.  The  Orations 
selected  are  the  first  Philippic,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Olynthiac,  the  Oration  on  the  Peace,  the  Oration  of 
JEschines  against^  and  that  of  Demosthenes  for,  Ctesi- 
phon. 


now  unlocked,  and  for  the  small  and  easy  charge 


<^ur-aud-sixpeiice  per  month,  they  have  nothing  to  do 


Steamers  v.  Stages;  or,  Andrew  and  his  Spouse;  a 
humorous  Poem,  By  the  Author  of  “  \ork  and  Lan¬ 
caster.”  Illustrated  with  six  Engravings,  after  the 
designs  of  Robert  Cruikshank.  Ijondon.  W  illiam 
Kid<l.  1830. 

This  is  an  amusing  enough  jeu-d' esprit,  containing  a 
punning  poem,  and  some  clever  caricatures  by  George 
Cruikshank’s  brother. 
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Times  of  Trial ;  being  a  brief  Narrative  of  the  Progress 

of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  Sufferings  of  some  of  ihe 

Reformers.  By  Mary  Ann  Kelly.  One  vol.  8vo. 
Pp.  470.  London.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  1 830. 

This  is  a  very  sensible  book,  displaying  good  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  It  is  a  connected  history  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Reformers,  from  the  time  of  Wickliffe, 
down  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  It  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

MY  FIRST  FEE. 

A  CHAPTER  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BARRISTER. 

Fee  him,  father,  fee  him.” 

Seven  long  yearning  years  had  now  elapsed  since,  with 
the  budding  anticipation  of  youthful  hope,  I  had  assumed 
the  lugubrious  insignia  of  the  bar.  During  that  dread¬ 
ful  time,  each  morn  as  old  St  Giles  told  the  hour  of 
nine,  might  I  be  seen  insinuating  my  emaciated  figure 
within  the  penetralia  of  the  Parliament  House,  where, 
begowned  and  bewigged,  and  with  the  zeal  of  a  Powell 
or  a  Barclay,  I  paced  about  till  two.  These  Peripatetic 
practices  had  wellnigh  ruined  me  in  Wellingtons  and,  lat¬ 
terly,  in  shoes.  My  little  Erskine  was  in  pawn  ;  while 
my  tailor  and  my  landlady  threw  out  most  damning  hints 
of  their  long  bills  and  longer  credit.  I  dared  not  under¬ 
stand  them  ;  but  consoled  myself  with  the  thought,  that 
the  day  would  come  when  my  tailor  would  cease  his  dun¬ 
ning,  and  my  landlady  her  clamour. 

I  had  gone  the  different  circuits,  worn  and  torn  my 
gown,  seated  myself  in  awful  contemplation  on  the  side 
benches,  maintained  angry  argument  on  legal  points  with 
Home  more  favoured  brother,  within  earshot  of  a  wily 
writer.  In  fine,  I  had  resorted  to  every  means  that  fancy 
could  suggest,  or  experience  dictate  ;  but  as  yet  my  eyes 
had  not  seen,  nor  my  pocket  felt — a  fee.  Alas  !  this  was 
denied.  I  might  be  said  to  be,  as  yet,  no  barrister  ;  for 
what  is  a  lawyer  without  a  fee  ?  A  nonentity  !  a  sha¬ 
dow  !  To  my  grief,  I  seemed  to  be  fast  verging  to  the 
latter;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  the  “  Anatomie  vi- 
vante  ”  could  have  stood  the  comparison — so  much  had 
iny  feeless  fast  fed  on  my  flesh  ! 

I  cjinnot  divine  the  reason  for  this  neglect  of  my  legal 
Rervices.  In  my  own  heart,  I  had  vainly  imagined  the 
Kufficiency  of  my  tact  and  subtelty  in  unravelling  a  nice 
point ;  neither  had  I  been  wanting  in  attention  to  my 
htudies  ;  for  heaven  and  my  landlady  can  bear  witness 
that  my  consumption  of  coal  and  candle  would  have  suf- 
liced  any  two  ordinary  readers.  There  was  not  a  book 
or  treatise  on  law  which  I  had  not  dived  into.  I  was 
insatiable  in  literature ;  but  the  world  and  the  writers 
seemed  ignorant  of  my  brain-belabouring  system,  and  sedu¬ 
lously  determined  that  my  Reeling  propensities  should  not 
be  gratified. 

Never  did  I  meet  an  agent  either  in  or  out  of  Court, 
but  my  heart  and  hand  felt  a  pleasing  glow  of  hope  and 
of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  pocketing  a  fee  ;  but  how  often 
have  they  turned  their  backs  without  even  the  mortify¬ 
ing  allusion  to  such  a  catastrophe !  How  oft  have  I 
turned  round  in  whirling  ecstasy  as  I  felt  some  seemingly 
patronising  palm  tap  gently  on  my  shoulders  with  such 
a  tap  as  writers’  clerks  are  wont  to  use  ;  but,  oh,  ye  gods ! 
a  grinning  wretch  merely  asked  me  how  I  did,  and  passed 
on  ! 

Nor  were  my  illegal  friends  more  kind.  There  was  an 
old  gentleman,  who,  I  knew,  (for  I  made  it  iny  business  ! 
to  enquire,)  had  some  thoughts  of  a  law-plea.  From  him  j 
I  received  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Joyfully,  as  at  all 
times,  but  more  so  on  this  occasion,  was  the  summons 
obeyed.  I  had  laid  a  train  to  introduce  the  subject  of  his 
wrongs  at  a  time  which  might  suit  best,  and  with  this  I 


plan  I  commenced  my  machinations.  The  old  fox  was 
too  cunning  even  for  me — he  too  had  his  plot,  and  had 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  obtaining  my  opinion  without 
fee  ! — the  skinflint !  Long  and  doubtful  was  the  contest 
— hint  succeeded  hint,  question  after  question  was  put 
till  at  last  my  entertainer  was  victorious,  and  I  retired 
crest-fallen  and  feeless  from  the  field  !  By  the  soul  of 
Erskine,  had  it  not  been  for  his  dinners,  I  should  have 
cut  him  for  ever !  Still  I  grubbed  with  this  one,  culti¬ 
vated  an  acquaintance  with  that,  but  all  to  no  purpose— 
no  one  pitied  my  position.  My  torments  were  those  of 
the  damned  !  Hope  (not  the  President)  alone  buoyed 
me  up — visions  of  future  sovereigns,  numerous  as  those 
which  appeared  to  Banquo  of  old,  but  of  a  better  and 
more  useful  kind,  flitted  before  my  charmed  imagination. 
Pride,  poverty,  and  starvation  pushed  me  on.  What! 
said  I,  shall  it  be  hinted  that  I  am  likely  neither  to  have 
a  fee  nor  a  feed? — tell  it  not  in  the  First  Division _ pub¬ 

lish  it  not  in  the  Outer-House  ! — All  my  thoughts  were 
riveted  to  one  object — to  one  object  all  my  endeavours 
were  bent,  and  to  accomplish  this  seemed  the  ultimatum  of 
bliss. 

Often  have  I  looked  with  envy  upon  the  more  favoured 
candidates  for  judicial  fame, — those  who  never  return  to 
their  domicile  or  their  dinner,  but  to  find  their  tables 
groaning  with  briefs  !  How  different  from  my  case ! 
My  case  ?  What  case  ?  I  have  no  case  ! — Not  one  fee 
to  mock  its  own  desolateness  I  Months  and  months  pass¬ 
ed  on — still  success  came  not  I  The  hoped-for  event  came 
not — resolution  died  within  me — I  formed  serious  inten¬ 
tions  of  being  even  with  the  profession.  As  the  profes¬ 
sion  had  cut  me,  I  intended  to  have  cut  the  profession. 
In  my  wants,  I  would  have  robbed,  but  my  hand  was 
withheld  by  the  thought,  that  the  jesters  of  the  stove 
might  taunt  me  thus, — “  He  could  not  live,  so  he  died, 
by  the  law.”  I  have  often  thought  that  there  is  a  great 
similarity  between  the  hangman  and  the  want  of  a  fee — 
the  one  is  the  finisher  of  the  law,  the  other  of  lawyers ! 

Pondering  on  my  griefs,  with  my  feet  on  the  expiring 
embers  of  a  sea-coal  fire,  the  chair  in  that  swinging  posi¬ 
tion  so  much  practised  and  approved  in  Yankee  Land, 
— the  seat  destined  for  a  clerk  occupied  by  my  cat,  for  I 
love  every  thing  of  the /cline  species, — my  cogitations 
were  disturbed  by  an  application  for  admittance  at  the 
outer-door.  It  was  not  the  rat-tat  of  the  postman,  nor 
the  rising  and  falling  attack  of  the  man  of  fashion,  but 
a  compound  of  both,  which  evidently  bespoke  the  knockee 
unaccustomed  to  town.  I  am  somewhat  curious  in  knocks 
— I  admire  the  true  principles  of  the  art,  by  which  one 
may  distinguish  the  peer  from  the  jmstman — the  dun 
from  the  dilettante — the  footman  from  the  furnisher,  hut 
there  was  something  in  this  knock  which  battled  all  iny 
skill ;  yet  sweet  withal,  thrilling  through  my  heart  with 
a  joy  unfelt  before.  Some  spirit  must  have  presided  in 
the  sound,  for  it  seemed  to  me  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

A  short  time  elapsed,  and  my  landlady  “  o|>ened  w'ide 
the  infernal  doors.”  Now  hope  cut  capers — (Lazeiiby, 
thou  wert  not  to  blame,  for  of  thy  delicacies  I  dared  not 
even  dream  I) — now  hope  cut  capers  within  me  I  Heavy 
footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  creation  marched  his  calves  into  the  apartment. 
With  ahacrity  I  conveyed  my  “  corpus  juris”  to  meet  him, 
and,  with  all  civility,  I  requested  him  to  be  seated.  Ny 
landlady  with  her  apron  dusted  the  arm-chair,  (I 

chased  it  at  a  sale  of  Lord  M - ’s  effects,  not  causes, 

expecting  to  catch  inspiration.)  In  this  said  chair  my 
man  ensconced  his  clay. 

I  had  commenced  my  survey  of  his  person,  when  m> 
eyes  were  attracted  hy  a  hasilisk-like  bunch  ol 
which  the  good  soul  he!d  in  his  hand.  In  ecstasy  1 
— 1‘haracters  were  marked  on  them  which  could  not  ® 
mistaken  ;  a  less  keen  glance  than  mine  might  have  dis^ 
covered  their  import.  My  joy  was  now  beyoml  all  boon  S 

testifying  itself  by  sundry  kickings  and  contortions  of  t  ^ 

body.  I  began  to  fear  the  worthy  man  might  think 
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mad,  and  repent  him  of  his  errand, — I  calmed  myself, 
and  sat  down.  My  guest  thrust  into  my  hands  the  pa- 
and  then  proceeded  to  issue  letters  of  open  doors 
ffailist  his  dexter  pocket.  His  intentions  were  evident ; 
xsith  difficulty  could  I  restrain  myself.  For  some  mi¬ 
nutes  “  he  groped  about  the  vast  abyss,”  during  which 
time  my  agitation  increased  so  much  that  I  could  not 
have  answered  one  question,  even  out  of  tliat  favourite 
chapter  of  one  of  our  institutional  writers,  “  On  the  In¬ 
stitution  of  Fees.”  l>utlet  me  describe  the  man  to  whom 
I  owe  so  much. 

He  was  a  short,  squat,  farmer-looking  being,  who  might 
have  rented  some  fifty  acres  or  so.  Though  stinted  in 
his  growth  upwards.  Dame  Nature  seemed  determined 
to  make  him  amends  by  an  increase  of  dimension  in  every 
other  direction.  His  nose  and  face  spoke  volumes — ay, 
libraries  of  punch  and  ale  ;  these  potations  had  also  made 
themselves  manifested  lower  down,  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  belligerent  powers.  There  was  in  his  phiz  a  cunning 
leer,  in  his  figure  a  knowing  tournurcy  which  was  still 
further  heightened  by  his  dress  ;  this  consisted  of  a  green 
coat,  which  gave  evident  signs  of  its  utter  incapability 
of  ever  being  identified  with  Stultz  ;  cords  and  continu¬ 
ations  encased  the  lower  parts  of  his  carcass ;  a  belcher 
his  throat ;  while  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  castor 
of  most  preposterous  breadth  of  brim,  and  shallow  capa¬ 
city.  But  in  this  man’s  appearance  there  was  a  some¬ 
thing  which  pleased  me — something  of  a  nature  superior 
to  other  mortals.  I  might  have  been  prejudiced,  but  his 
face  and  figure  seemed  to  me  more  beautiful  than  morning. 

Never  did  I  gaze  with  a  more  complacent  benevolence 
on  a  breeches-pocket.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  dragging 
from  its  depths  a  huge  old  stocking,  through  which  “  the 
yellow  letter’d  Geordies  keeked.”  With  what  raptures 
did  1  look  on  that  old  stocking,  the  produce,  I  presumed, 
of  the  stocking  of  his  farm.  It  seemed  to  possess  the 
power  of  fascination,  for  my  eyes  could  not  quit  it. 
Even  when  my  client  (for  now  I  calculated  upon  him,) 
— even  when  my  client  began  to  speak,  my  attention  still 
wandered  to  the  stocking.  He  told  me  of  a  dispute  with  his 
landlord,  about  some  matters  relating  to  his  farm,  that  he 
was  wronged,  aud  would  have  the  law  of  the  laird,  though 
he  should  spend  his  last  shilling,  (here  I  looked  with  in¬ 
creased  raptures  at  the  stocking.)  On  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  minister  (good  man  !)  he  had  sought  me  for 
advice.  He  then  opened  wide  the  jaws  of  his  homely 
purse — he  inserted  his  paw — now  my  heart  beat — he 
made  a  jingling  noise — my  heart  beat  quicker  still — he 
pulled  forth  his  two  interesting  fingers — Oh,  ecstasy!  he 
pressed  five  guineas  into  my  extended  hand — they  touched 
the  virgin  palm,  and  oh,  ye  gods !  I  was  Feed  !  I ! 
Edinburgh,  I6th  March,  1830.  P.  R. 

ANDREW  THE  PACKMAN. 

AFTER  THE  MANNER  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

the  Eitrich  Shepherd, 

In  vale  of  Bassenthwaite  there  once  was  bred 
A  man  of  devious  qualities  of  mind  ; 

Andrew  the  Packman,  known  from  Workington, 

And  its  dark  and  uncomely  pioneers, 
ven  unto  Geltsdale  forest,  where  the  county 
rders  on  that  of  Durham,  vulgarly 
ailed  Bishoprigg.  But  still  within  the  bounds 
ancient  Cumberland,  his  native  shire, 
ndrew  held  on  his  round,  higgling  with  maids 
>out  base  copper,  vending  baser  wares. 

* ‘>t  unrespective,  but  respectively, 
s  auited  several  places  and  relations. 

Of  forth  muslins,  and  rich  brocades 

tempting  aspect ;  likewise  Paisley  lace, 

Of  h  ^  in  hlanders,  very  rich 

Of  hiwove  with  tinsel,  as  the  blossoms 
go  den  broom  appear  in  hedgerows,  white 


With  flowers  of  budding  hawthorn.  Then  his  store 
Of  maidenish  nick-nacks  greatly  overran 
My  utmost  arithmetical  operation. 

Andrew  knew  well,  better  than  any  man 
In  all  the  eighteen  towns  of  Cumberland, 

The  })rime  regard  that’s  due  to  pence  and  farthings. 

The  right  hand  columns  of  his  ledger-book. 

'rius  1  call  native  wdsdom,  and  should  stand 
Example  to  us  of  each  small  concern 
That  points  to  an  hereafter.  For  how  oft 
Is  heaven  itself  lost  for  a  trivial  fault ! 

First  w’e  commit  one  sin — one  little  sin — 

A  crime  so  venial,  that  we  scarcely  deem 
It  can  be  register’d  above.  Yet  that  one 
Leads  to  amdher,  and,  ])erchance,  a  greater  ; 

Higher  and  higher  on  the  scale  we  go, 

Till  all  is  lost  that  the  immortal  mind 
Should  hold  to  estimation  or  account ! 

Thus  wisdom  should  be  earn’d.  But  I  forgot,. 

Or  rather  did  omi^  at  the  right  place. 

To  say  that  Andrew  at  first  sight  could  know 
The  nature,  temper,  habits,  and  caprices 
Of  every  customer,  man,  wife,  or  boy. 

Stripling,  or  blooming  maid.  Yet  none  alive 
Could  Andrew  know,  for  he  luid  qualities 
Of  eye,  as  well  as  mind,  inscrutable. 

For  when  he  look’d  a  person  in  the  face. 

He  look’d  three  ways  at  once.  Straightforward  onCr 
And  one  to  either  side.  But  so  doth  he. 

That  wondrous  man,  who  absolutely  deducts, 

Arranges,  and  foretells,  even  to  a  day, 

Nature’s  last  agony  and  overthrow. 

Presumptuous  man  !  Much  would  I  like  to  talk 
With  him  but  for  one  hour.  So  I  am  told 
Looks  a  great  man — a  man  whose  tongue  and  pen 
Hath  hope  illimitable.  One  who  overrules 
A  great  academy  of  northern  lore. 

So  look  three  of  our  noble  peers.  And  so 
Looks  one — and  I  have  seen  the  man  myself — 

A  fluent,  zealous  Indder  forth,  within 

The  House  of  Commons.  So  look’d  Andrew  Graham, 

That  peddling  native  of  fair  Bassenthwaite. 

Now  this  same  look  had  something  in’t,  to  me 
Deeply  mysterious.  For,  if  that  the  eye 
Be  window  of  the  soul,  in  which  we  spy 
Its  secret  workings,  here  was  one  whose  ray 
Was  more  illegible  than  darkest  cloud 
Upon  the  cheek  of  heaven  ;  whene’er  he  look’d 
Straight  in  my  face,  and  I  return’d  that  look. 

His  seem’d  not  bent  on  me,  but  scatter’d 
To  either  hand,  as  if  his  darkling  spirit 
Scowl’d  in  the  elements.  Yet  there  was  none 
Could  put  him  down  when  loudly  sceptical. 

But  I  myself.  A  hard  and  strenuous  task  ! 

For  he  was  eloquence  personified. 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged,  to  my  gi*ief. 

That  this  same  pedlar — this  dark  man  of  shawls. 
Ribbons,  and  pocket  napkins — he,  I  say. 

Denied  that  primal  fundamental  truth, 

'I'he  Fall  of  man  I  Yea,  the  validity 

Of  the  old  serpent’s  speech,  the  tree,  the  fruit. 

The  every  thing  concerning  that  great  fall. 

In  which  fell  human  kind  !  The  man  went  on, 
Selecting  and  refusing  what  he  chose 
Of  all  the  sacred  book.  Samson’s  bold  acts, 

(The  wonders  of  that  age,  the  works  of  God  !) 

The  jaw-bone  of  the  ass, — the  gates  of  Gaza,— 

J^ven  the  threi*.  hundred  foxes,  he  denied — 

Terming  them  fables  most  impossible! 

But  what  was  worse, — proceeding,  he  denied 
Atonement  by  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
hwther  in  type  or  antitype,  in  words 
Most  dangerously  soothing  and  persuasive. 

Roused  into  opposition  at  this  mo<le 
Of  speech,  so  full  of  oleagiiiiousneas, 
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Yet  sapping  the  foundation  of  the  structure 
On  which  so  many  human  hopes  are  hung. 

It  did  remind  me  even  of  a  pillar 
Of  pyramidal  form,  which  I  had  seen 
Within  the  lobby  of  that  noble  peer, 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  On  the  right  hand  side, 

As  entering  from  the  door,  there  doth  it  stand 
For  hanging  hats  upon.  Not  unapplausive 
Have  I  beheld  it  cover’d  o’er  with  hats. 

Apt  simile  in  dissimilitude 

Of  that  most  noble  fabric,  which  I  have 

In  majesty  of  matter  and  of  voice 

Aroused  me  to  defend.  “  Sir,  hear  me  speah,” 

(Now  at  that  time  my  cheek  was  gently  lean’d 
On  palm  of  my  left  hand  ;  my  right  one  moving 
llackwards  and  forwards  with  decisive  motion,)— 

Sir,  hear  me  speak.  Will  you  unblush ingly 
Stretch  your  weak  hand  to  sap  the  mighty  fabric, 

On  which  hang  millions  all  proleptical 
Of  everlasting  life  ?  That  glorious  structure. 

Rear’d  at  the  fount  of  Mercy,  by  degrees 
From  the  first  moment  that  old  Time  began 
His  random,  erring,  and  oblivious  course  ? 

Forbid  it,  Heaven  !  Forbid  it  Thou  who  framed 
The  universe  and  all  that  it  contains. 

As  well  as  soul  of  this  insidious  pedlar. 

Aberrant  as  his  vision !  O,  forbid 

That  one  stone — one  small  pin — the  most  minute, 

Should  from  that  sacred  structure  e’er  be  taken. 

Else  then  ’tis  no  more  perfect.  Once  begun 
The  guilty  spoliation,  then  each  knave 
May  filch  a  part  till  that  immortal  tower 
Of  refuge  and  of  strength, — our  polar  star. 

Our  beacon  of  Eternity,  shall  fall 
And  crumble  into  rubbish.  Letter  were  it 
That  thou  defaced  the  rainbow,  that  bright  pledge 
Of  God ’s^ forbearance.  Rather  go  thou  forth, 
Unhinge  this  world,  and  toss  her  on  the  sun 
A  rolling,  burning  meteor.  Blot  the  stars 
From  their  celestial  tenements,  where  they 
Burn  in  their  lambent  glory.  Stay  the  moon 
Upon  the  verge  of  heaven,  and  muffle  her 
In  hideous  darkness.  Nay,  thou  better  hadst 
Quench  the  sun’s  light,  and  rend  existence  up. 

By  throwing  all  the  elements  of  God 
In  one  occursion,  one  fermenting  mass. 

Than  touch  with  hand  unhallow’d,  that  strong  tower. 
Founded  and  rear’d  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Wrest  from  us  all  we  have — but  leave  us  that !” 

The  spirit  of  the  man  was  overcome. 

It  sunk  before  me  like  a  mould  of  snow 
Before  the  burning  flame  incipient. 

He  look’d  three  ways  at  once,  then  other  three. 

Which  ditl  make  six  ;  and  three,  and  three,  and  three, 
(Which,  as  I  reckon,  made  fifteen  in  all,) 

So  many  ways  did  that  o’er-master’d  pedlar 
I.«ook  in  one  moment’s  space.  Then  did  he  give 
Three  hems  most  audible,  which,  to  mine  ear 
As  plainly  said  as  English  tongue  could  say, 

“  I’m  conquer’d  !  I’m  defeated  !  and  I  yield. 

And  bow  before  the  majesty  of  Truth  !” 

He  went  away — he  gave  his  pack  one  hitch 
Up  on  his  st4N>ping  shoulders  ;  then  with  gait 
Of  peddling  uniformity,  and  ell 
In  both  his  hands  held  firm  across  that  part 
Of  man’s  elongated  and  stately  form 
In  horses  call’d  the  rump,  he  trudged  him  on. 
Whistling  a  measure  most  iniquitous. 

1  was  amaz’d ;  yet  could  not  choose  but  smile 
At  this  defeated  pedlar’s  consecution  ; 

And  thus  said  to  myself,  my  left  cheek  still 
I^eaning  iijam  my  palm,  mine  eye  the  while 
Following  that  wayward  ami  lUH’tiferous  man  : 

“  Ay,  go  thy  ways !  Enjoy  thy  perverse  creed, 

If  any  joy  its  latitude  contains  ! 


How  happy  mightst  thou  be  through  these  thy  rounds 
Of  nature’s  varied  beauties,  wouldst  thou  view 
Them  with  rejoicing  and  unjaundiced  eye  ! 

The  beauteous,  the  sublime,  lie  all  before  thee ; 
Luxuriant  valleys,  lakes,  and  flowing  streams. 

And  mountains  that  wage  everlasting  war 
With  heaven’s  owm  elemental  hosts,  array’d 
In  hoary  vapoui's  and  majestic  storms. 

What  lovely  contrasts  !  From  the  verdant  banks 
Of  Derwent,  and  the  depths  of  Borrowdale, 
Loweswater,  Ennerdale,  with  Buttermere 
And  gkiddaw’s  gi’isly  cliffs.  Yet,  what  to  thee 
Are  all  these  glimpses  of  divinity 
Shining  on  Nature’s  breast  ?  Nay,  what  to  thee 
The  human  form  divine  ?  The  form  of  man. 
Commanding,  yet  benign  ?  Or,  what  the  bloom 
Of  maiden  in  her  prime,  the  rosy  cheek. 

The  bright  blue  laughing  eye  of  Cumberland, 

Loveliest  of  England’s  maids?  What  all  to  thee. 

Who,  through  thy  darkling  and  dissociate  creed. 

And  triple  vision,  with  distorted  view. 

Look’s!  on  thy  Maker’s  glorious  handy  work. 

And  moral  dignity  of  human  kind  ! 

— Even  go  thy  ways !  But,  when  thou  com’st  at  last, 
To  look  across  that  dark  and  gloomy  vale 
Where  brood  the  shadows  and  the  hues  of  death. 

And  see’st  no  light  but  that  aberrant  meteor 
Glimmering  like  glow-worm’s  unsubstantial  light 
From  thy  good  works,  in  which  thou  put’st  thy  trust. 
Unhappy  man  !  then,  woe’s  my  heart  for  thee  !” 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OP 
EDINBURGH. 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Monday^  \5t1i  March. 

Professor  Russell  in  the  Chair. 

Presenty — Professors  Wallace  and  Christison ;  Drs  Gre¬ 
gory,  Knox,  and  Borthwick  James  Robison,  —  Gor¬ 
don,  &c.  &c.  Esquires. 

Dr  Knox  concluded  his  paper  on  Hermaphroditical  ap¬ 
pearances  in  the  Mamalia. 

Professor  Christison  read  a  paper,  which  he  intimated  to 
the  Society  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  experimental  essays 
on  the  physiology  of  the  blood  and  respiration.  The  only 
order  of  delivery  he  could  prescribe  for  these  papers,  was 
that  which  the  progress  of  his  experiments  might  suggest. 
The  present  communication  related  to  the  much-agitated 
question,  whether  the  change  effected  upon  the  blood  in  its 
transmission  from  the  veins  to  the  arteries,  was  susceptible 
of  explanation  upon  chemical  principles  alone  ;  or  whether 
the  additional  aid  of  some  vital  process  must  be  assumed  in 
order  to  account  for  it?  Priestley,  Girtanner,  Beiihol- 
let,  and  other  physiologists,  had  shown  that  vencuis  bhM)d, 
agitated  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  assumed  the  bright 
arterial  red  ;  that  oxygen  disiippears,  and  carbonic  acid  is 
formed,  during  the  process — in  short,  that  the  same  effects 
are  produced  as  by  the  process  of  respiration  in  the  living 
body.  But  the  correctness  of  their  experiments  and  infe¬ 
rences  had  lately  been  called  in  question  by  Dr  Davy, 
who  maintains  that  no  change  is  effected  in  the  colour  ot 
the  blood  ;  that  the  change  produced  in  the  composition  ot 
the  air,  is  the  result  of  incipient  putrefaction  ;  and  tliat  in 
experiments  instituted  by  himself,  with  blood  recently 
drawn  from  a  vein,  no  change  had  taken  place.  Dr  Chns- 
tison  had  been  induced,  by  this  statement  of  Dr  Davy,  to 
repeat  the  experiment  with  the  utmost  cai’e  and  nicety  ot 
which  he  was  capable ;  and  his  conviction  was,  that  the 
change  from  venous  to  arterial  blood  is  effected  by  mere 
mechanical  agitation  of  the  fluid,  in  conjunction  with  at¬ 
mospheric  air,  after  being  drawn  from  the  body,  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  air  inhale^l  da¬ 
ring  the  process  of  respiration  in  the  human  fi*ame.  Df 
then  proceeded  to  detail  the  nature  of  his  experiments, 
mising  that  the  o])erator  required  to  be  on  his  guard  agaim 
deceptive  results,  proc«'e<ling  from  two  different  causes*  ' 
the  first  place,  in  some  states  of  the  system,  the  y*^'***V^" 
was  found  <»f  such  a  bright  red  sis  to  Ik*  with  diffica  y 
discernible  from  the  arterial.  He  had  known  cases  wnei 
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the  surgeon,  on  opening  a  vein,  had  been  led  for  some  mo- 
'  puts,  by  the  ai»i>earaiice  of  the  blood,  to  fear  that  he  had 
hv  mistake  opened  an  artery.  When  the  blood  was  in  this 
tate  it  was  evident  that  little  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
blood  or  comi>osition  of  the  air  could  be  expected.  In  the 
second  place,  in  the  blood  of  persons  labouring  under  cer¬ 
tain  disorders,  the  colouring  bore  an  unduly  small  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  serous  matter.  In  such  cases,  the  change  ef¬ 
fected  in  the  composition  of  the  air,  would  necessarily  be  so 
small  as  to  be  apt  to  escape  detection,  unless  very  nicely 
measured.  He  mentioned  these  circumstances  to  show  that 
the  failure  of  one,  or  even  more  experiments,  was  not  fatal 
to  the  principle  he  maintained.  His  first  care  was  to  ju*o- 
cure  a  vessel,  in  which  all  ingress  of  the  external  air  could 
be  prevented,  and  the  quantity  left  in  contact  with  the  blood 
before  and  after  agitation  accurately  ascertained.  The  blood 
was  obtained  so  as  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  previous 
contact  with  the  atmosphere,  by  allowing  it  to  How  in  a 
full  stream  into  a  bottle,  which  was  closely  stopped  as  soon 
as  full,  with  a  grooved  stopper.  Into  this  b(»ttle  several 
small  pieces  of  lead  had  been  previously  introduced,  as  nuclei 
round  which  the  fibrin  might  collect,  and  thus  be  separiited 
from  the  colouring  matter  and  serum.  The  colouring  mat¬ 
ter  and  serum,  thus  prepared,  were  then  transferred  to  the 
vessel  above-mentioned,  between  one  hour  and  three  hours 
after  the  blood  was  drawn ;  and  care  was  taken  to  admit 
the  least  possible  contact  with  the  external  atmosphere.  As 
soon  as  the  due  proportions  of  blood  and  air  were  in  the 
vessel,  its  aperture  was  closed,  and  the  agitation  commenced. 
Care  was  also  taken  to  keep  the  blood-vessel  at  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  room  in  which  the  experiment  was  conducted, 
lest  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  volume  of  air  with¬ 
in,  should  affect  the  application  of  the  method  by  which  it 
was  poposed  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  diminished  in 
bulk.  After  agitating  the  vessel  for  some  time,  the  blood, 
from  a  dark  purple  hue,  assumed  the  bright  arterial  red.  The 
application  of  a  curved  glass  tube,  opening  under  a  gradua¬ 
ted  tube  which  was  filled  with  air,  and  vested  in  a  saucer 
of  coloured  water,  showed  by  the  ascent  of  the  fluid  into 
the  tube,  on  opening  the  stop-cock  of  the  bottle,  that  the 
volume  of  the  internal  atmosphere  had  diminished  during 
the  process  by  which  the  colour  of  the  blood  was  changed. 
Afterwards,  by  a  particular  contrivance,  the  internal  air 
was  expelled  from  the  vessel,  and  received  under  mercury  in 
one  of  the  receivers  usually  employed  for  that  purpose  ;  it 
wjis  found,  by  the  application  of  chemical  tests,  that  the 
<iuantity  of  azote  remained  unaffected,  that  the  oxygen  had 
been  diminished,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  had 
been  formed ;  but  that  the  carbonic  acid  did  not  nearly 
equal  the  oxygen  which  had  disappeared,  because  carbonic 
acid  being  very  soluble  in  serum,  the  greater  part  of  what 
was  formed  was  absorbed.  It  would  appear  from  these 
statements.  Dr  C.  continued,  that  the  result  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  differed  materially  from  that  announced  by  Dr  Davy. 
The  absorption  of  oxygen  by  ten  cubic  inches  of  venous 
blood,  varied  in  different  experiments  from  about  half  a  cu¬ 
bic  inch  to  nearly  a  cubic  inch  and  a  half.  At  the  close  of 
his  paper.  Dr  C.  repeated  his  experiment  before  the  Society. 
He  Jointed  out  that  the  transition  of  the  blood  from  purple 
tx>  bright  red  was  not  caused,  as  Dr  Davy  alleged,  by  the 
formation  of  air-bubbles,  and  the  consequent  greater  diffu¬ 
sion  of  the  colouring  matter ;  for  it  extended,  after  the  vessel 
had  remained  at  rest,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  air-vessel, 
^here  there  was  no  admixture  of  air-bubbles  with  the 
Huid. 

[Erratum. — We  are  requested  by  Mr  James  Wilson,  to  correct 
''^hich  inadvertently  crept  into  our  rejKjrt  of  his  paper 
American  Grouse,  read  before  the  Wernerian  Society.  At  p. 

.t  present  volume,  col.  5?,  1.  17»  Mr  Wilson  is  made  to 
Ptarmigans  seem  to  prefer  comparatively  temperate  cli- 
Mr  Wilson’s  statement  was, — “  Ptarmigans  seem  to  prefer 
n  comparatively  temperate  climates,  such  as  that  of  Scotland,  the 
*tony  sides  and  summits  of  the  highest  mountains ;  but  un- 
figorous  temperature  of  Greenland,  and  the  most  northern 
America,  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
*^*^hore,  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  among  the  willow  and 
copse-woods  of  the  lower  and  more  sheltered  vales.”] 


THE  DRAMA. 

Since  we  last  wrote,  certain  occurrences  have  taken 
place  in  the  dramatic  world,  which  we  must  not  allow  to 
unchronicled.  Vandenhoff  took  his  leave  of  us  in 
^  ’^character  of  Daman,  It  is  the  best  part  he  plays,  and 
®^t  to  have  been  performed  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
'“gagernent.  On  the  fall  of  the  curtaiii)  the  audience 


took  it  into  their  heads  to  vociferate  loudly  for  him ;  and 
Vandenhoff,  of  course,  came  forward  to  assure  them,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life,  and  that 
he  would  never  forget  them.  We  should  have  liked  him 
better,  had  he  expressed  himself  somewhat  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect : — “  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  What  the  devil  is 
it  you  mean  ?  Here  I  have  been  playing  for  the  last  six 
weeks  to  empty  benches,  and  have  been  getting  myself 
ever  and  anon  cut  up  by  some  of  your  best  critics ;  and 
now  you  seem  all  like  to  break  your  hearts,  because  I  am 
going  to  rid  you  of  my  presence.  I  wish  to  heaven,  La¬ 
dies  and  Gentlemen,  you  would  be  a  little  more  consist¬ 
ent.  Either  come  and  see  me  when  I  am  here,  or  let  me 
go  away  without  making  a  mockery  of  me  in  this  fashion. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant ;  but  ciitch  me  visiting  Edinburgh  again  in  a 
hurry.” — Whatever  Vandenhoff  said,  we  know  he  felt 
thus.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  wish  to  part  friends 
with  him.  Set  aside  Kean,  Young,  Macready,  Charles 
Kemble,  and  perhaps  Warde,  and  we  believe  Vandenhoff 
to  be  the  best  tragedian  we  have.  If  he  be  not  content 
with  this  praise,  we  cannot  help  it.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him  here  again  at  a  future  opportunity,  when  we  may 
possibly  say  more  of  him. 

Miss  Fanny  Aytori  sang  and  acted  to  us  for  three  even¬ 
ings  this  week.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  her.  Her  style  is  essentially  Italian,  or  we  should 
rather  say  foreign,  for  she  strikes  us  as  a  little  Frenchifi¬ 
ed  also ;  and,  consequently,  she  is  somewhat  out  of  her 
element  in  English  opera.  We  do  not  precisely  know, 
either,  why  this  should  be,  for  Caradori’s  Polly  and  i?o- 
setta  were  exquisite ;  but  Miss  Ayton  must  in  every  re¬ 
spect  rank  much  below  Caradori.  She  has  a  good,  clear, 
flexible  voice,  which  has  been  carefully  cultivated  ;  but  it 
is  deficient  in  richness  of  tone  and  variety  of  expression. 
Her  acting  is  poor,  because  it  is  apparently  heartless 
there  is  none  of  the  energy  and  sincerity  of  true  feeling 
about  it.  We  think  Miss  Ayton  any  thing  but  improved 
since  she  was  last  here.  The  houses  she  drew  were  in¬ 
different. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr  Wilson,  a  native  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  a  gentleman  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Professional  Concerts  here  and  elsewliere, 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  the  character  of 
Henry  Hertram,  He  was  very  enthusiastically  received, 
and  had  evidently  a  number  of  warm  friends  in  the  pit. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  he  sang  four  songs,  all  of 
which  were  encored.  Mr  Wilson  has  a  clear  powerful 
voice,  and  a  distinctness  of  articulation  [larticularly  well 
adapted  for  stage  singing.  As  an  actor,  he  has,  of  course, 
much  yet  to  learn ;  and  probably  never  expects  to  rise 
very  high  in  that  department  of  the  profession.  Hut  his 
vocal  powers,  if  carefully  cultivated,  will  carry  him  suc¬ 
cessfully  through.  He  reminded  us  in  some  respects  of 
Sinclair,  and  is  already  decidedly  superior  to  Thorne,  or 
any  singer  we  ever  remember  to  have  had  resident  liere. 
Of  what  we  may  consider  his  faults  and  imperfections, 
we  shall  not  at  present  spccak,  being  always  willing  to 
treat  a  debutant  leniently\  One  thing,  however,  we  must 
ask, — where  did  he  get  his  boots  and  his  white  inexpres¬ 
sibles? 

Mrs  Henry  Siddons,  previous  to  her  final  retirement 
from  the  stage,  is  about  to  appear  in  five  of  her  favourite 
characters,  commencing  to-night  with  the  part  of  Julia 
Melville,  in  “  The  Rivals.”  I/ittle  more  than  a  week  has 
elapsed,  since  she  formed  this  resolution, — the  uncertain 
state  of  her  health  having  led  her  to  fear  that  the  exertion 
might  he  too  much  for  her.  We  rejoice,  however,  that 
she  is  now  so  convalescent,  as  to  he  able  to  present  herself 
once  more  to  the  Edinburgh  public.  We  have,  for  some 
time  hack,  intended  to  j)ay  a  tribute  to  the  well-merited 
su(;cess  which  has  attended  Mrs  8iddons*s  theatrical  ca¬ 
ncer.  When  we  see  before  us  an  actor  or  a<*tress,  in  the 
heyday  of  health  and  popularity,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget 
how  much  of  amusement  and  delight  vve  owe  to  the  ex- 
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€rtion  of  their  talents ;  and  selfishly  availing  ourselves  of  j 
it  all,  enjoy  it  in  silence,  and  seek  to  display  our  own  in¬ 
genuity,  by  the  discovery  of  faults,  real  or  imaginary. 
But  when  the  irrevocabile  tempus  has  flown  past,  bring¬ 
ing  change  and  absence  upon  its  wings,  it  is  then  we 
come  to  know  how  much  we  have  lost ;  and  a  pang  of  re¬ 
gret  arises  within  us,  that  in  a  light  and  careless  mood  we 
should  have  ever  spoken  harshly,  or  wounded  the  feelings, 
of  one,  whose  genius  was  in  former  days  so  fruitful  a 
source  of  our  own  pleasures.  It  is  thus  that,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  we  are  inclined  to  think  of  Mrs  Henry  Sid- 
dons.  A  long  line  of  beautiful  representations  crowd  up¬ 
on  our  memory,  in  all  of  which  we  see  the  features  of  her 
truly  graceful  and  feminine  mind  strongly  stamped  ;  and, 
in  the  trite  but  touching  language  of  Hamlet,  we  begin 
to  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  “  look  upon  her  like 
again.**  One  thing  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  are 
not  aware  of  ever  having  seen  upon  the  stage,  one  who 
united  so  much  the  elegance  and  refinement  of  the  ladi/, 
with  the  accomplishments  of  the  actress.  Do  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  this  is  trifling  praise.  Our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  lady,  implies  the  presence  of  a  thousand 
nice  and  delicate  shades  of  character,  which  are  too  apt  to 
disappear,  in  aprofession  so  much  exposed  topublicgaze  as 
that  of  the  stage,  but  which,  when  left,  cast  a  lustre  around 
the  individual,  which  nothing  else  could  give.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  polished  man¬ 
ners  ;  but  it  is /e//,  even  by  the  vulgarest.  Nor  was  it  in 
this  respect  alone,  that  Mrs  Siddons  excelled  ;  her  histri¬ 
onic  powers  have  rarely  been  surpassed,  and  not  often 
equalled.  We  ask  any  of  our  readers  to  recall  to  their  re¬ 
collection  the  most  celebrated  actresses  whom  they  have 
seen,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  we  are  satisfied  they 
will  be  prepared  to  own,  that  3Irs  Siddons  keeps  her 
ground  beside  the  best  of  them.  Stars  rose  in  the  drama¬ 
tic  hemisphere,  which  for  a  time  made  a  greater  noise, 
and  seemed  to  burn  with  a  stronger  light,  but  which, 
when  fairly  brought  into  comparison  with  the  lady  of 
whom  we  speak,  outshone  her  not.  Mrs  Siddons  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  winning  for  herself  a  metropolitan 
reputation  ;  but  this  cannot  alter  the  fact,  that  there  is 
not  in  London  at  this  moment,  nor  has  there  been  for  | 
many  years,  an  actress  to  be  named  beside  her.  We  shall 
see  her  take  her  final  leave  of  us  with  many  feelings  of 
deep  regret ;  and  can  only  hope,  that  though  her  retire¬ 
ment  from  public  life  be  a  serious  loss  to  us,  it  will  be  a 
source  of  increased  health,  serenity,  and  happiness  to  her. 

The  Caledonian  Theatre  has  not  been  particularly  well 
attended  since  it  re-opened,  and  we  suspect  iNIr  Hass  will 
not  find  the  s(>eculation  a  very  profitable  one.  The  truth 
is,  as  we  have  more  than  once  said  before,  Edinburgh  can¬ 
not,  or  will  not,  support  two  theatres  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  Were  the  Caledonian  Theatre  to  open  only  when 
the  Theatre  Royal  was  closed,  it  might  succeed,  but  not  ' 
otherways.  Nay,  we  go  farther,  and  say  that  we  should  ' 
not  wish  it  to  succeed  when  the  Theatre  Royal  is  open ;  ^ 
for,  in  that  case,  the  latter  would  be  more  than  half  de-  | 
sorted,  and  the  manager  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  his  | 
prices,  and  consequently  to  deteriorate  the  character  of  his  | 
performances,  because  he  could  then  only  engage  inferior  | 
actors  at  lower  salaries,  if  the  public  of  Edinburgh  i 
would  fill  two  theatres  at  once,  we  should  be  very  glad  ;  j 
but  as  they  never  have  done  so,  we  stand  by  the  Theatre  t 
Royal  until  w'e  see  a  better.  Certain  of  the  newspaper  I 
writers,  who  proceed  upon  no  steady  principle  in  their  1 
dramatic  criticisms,  have  been  puffing  the  Caledonian  a  ! 
good  deal  of  late.  N<»t  that  we  object  to  give  this  esta-  ' 
blishment  all  the  praise  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  ;  but  let  | 
that  praise  be  judicious  and  discriminating,  and  <]o  not  let  i 
it  seem  to  imply  that  the  Theatre  Royal,  since  the  o|>en-  ' 
ing  of  its  rival  at  the  head  of  Leith- walk,  must  “  pale  its  j 
ineffectual  tire.**  We  would  particularly  caution  tlie  pro-  : 
prietors  of  one  newspa|K?r,  the  Editor  of  whicli  knows  ; 
something  of  dramatic  matters,  not  to  allow  gentlemen  to  | 
fn*ite  criticisms  for  them  who  are  totally  luifit  for  the  ! 


task.  The  Editor  of  that  paper  will  also  seriously  cn 
danger  his  reputation  if  he  gives  his  imprimatur  toman" 
assertions  like  the  following  : — “  Mrs  Cummins*’  (the 
chief  female  singer  at  the  Caledonian)  “  is  possessed  of 
a  beautiful  voice,  a  chaste  and  simple  style,  and  a  great 
deal  of  feeling,''  Mrs  Cummins  possesses  a  well-cultivated 
voice;  but  ^ve  have  seldom  heard  an  individual  so  entirely 
destitute  of  animation,  so  completely  sleepy  in  her  manner 
both  of  acting  and  singing,  as  she  is.  Or  again,— “ 
Wilkins  and  Mrs  Archibald  particularly  distinguished 
themselves  by  a  vein  of  rich  and  chaste  humour.”  Any 
body  who  understands  what  “  rich  and  chaste  humour” 
means,  knows  that  the  style  of  Mr  Wilkins  and 
Archibald  is  as  far  removed  from  it  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  We  refrain  from  mentioning  farther  enormities 
committed  by  this  writer,  and  should  not  have  alluded  to 
him  at  all,  had  he  not,  in  his  zeal  for  the  Caledonian 
Theatre,  taken  upon  him  to  read  us  a  lecture  of  a  very 
suspicious  kind,  wherein  he  puts  Avords  in  our  mouth  that 
we  never  used  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  gives  his  readers  the 
impression  that  we  did  use  them  ;  and  wherein,  moreover, 
he  is  obliging  enough  to  insinuate,  that  unless  we  agree 
with  him  regarding  the  Caledonian  Theatre,  we  are  in 
all  probability  sacrificing  our  own  judgment,  in  order  to 
please  the  management  of  the  Theatre  Royal.  We  could 
get  into  a  considerable  passion  at  the  impertinence  of  this 
insinuation,  did  we  not  feel  obliged  to  hold  our  sides  with 
laughter,  at  the  bare  idea  of  Old  Cerberus  writing  to 
please  any  mortal  being  but  himself.  What  say  you,  Mr 
Murray  ? — are  we  a  very  gentle  and  obedient  animal,  or 
have  we  a  will  of  our  own,  think  you  ?  Let  the  Contri¬ 
butor  to  the  Weekly  Journal  thank  his  stars  that  we  are 
not  disposed  to  argue  with  him,  or  with  any  newspaper, 
else  we  should  have  given  him  such  a  shake,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  able  to  crawl  down  to  the  Caledonian  Thea¬ 
tre  for  the  next  month,  and  when  he  did,  he  would  have 
been  so  much  altered,  that  neither  his  friends  Mr  Wil¬ 
kins  nor  Mrs  Archibald  would  have  known  him  again. 
-—All  that  need  be  said  of  the  Caledonian  Theatre  at  pre¬ 
sent,  was  said  in  the  Literary  Journal  last  Saturday; — 
it  has  an  excellent  orchestra,  and  one  or  two  good  singers; 
but  the  acting  is  very  mediocre,  and  the  things  acted,  as 
far  as  we  have  seen,  are  exceedingly  dull.  We  certainly, 
therefore,  shall  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  certain  wise¬ 
acres,  and  bestow  upon  it  an  egregious  pnffi  “  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Theatre  Royal.** 

©Ill  ©crbcrtiicf* 

UTEIIARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

Niebuhr’s  Roman  History. — Our  readers  will  hear  with  plea¬ 
sure,  that  since  we  intimated  the  destruction  of  Niebuhr’s  house  and 
manuscripts  by  fire  at  Bonn,  we  have  learned,  by  a  letter  from  that 
city,  that  though  the  MS.  of  the  third  volume  of  his  Roman  Histo^ 
was  amissing  for  several  days,  and  was  supposed  to  have  shared  in 
the  general  conflagration,  it  has,  however,  been  since  found  uninju¬ 
red.  The  reported  loss  of  so  valuable  a  work  occasioned  much  dis¬ 
tress  among  the  admirers  of  the  distinguished  historian,  and  we  are 
happy  to  put  them  now  in  possession  of  the  true  state  of  matters. 

It  is  reported  that  Lady  Byron  is  about  to  publish  a  reply  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Mr  Moore,  vindicating  her  family  from  any  undue  inter* 
ference  in  the  conjugal  differences  which  existed  between  herself  an 
her  late  Lord. 

The  accomplished  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  kept  a  regular 
Diary  of  all  the  leading  events  and  occurrences  relating  to  her  bro¬ 
ther,  during  many  years,  including  their  private  correspondence. 
These  documents,  together  with  his  letters  from  France,  Italy, 
many,  and  the  Low  Countries,  principally  relating  to  works  of  art, 
are  deposited  by  the  family  with  Mr  Campbell,  his  Biographer,  an 
are  said  to  be  highly  interesting. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral  Lord  Rodney  is  in 
press. 

The  Game  of  Life,  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  author  of  “  Talesana  cou- 
fessions,”  is  announced.  . 

Ranulph  de  Rohais,  a  Romance  of  the  12th  century,  by  ‘ 
thor  of  **  Tales  of  a  Voyager  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,”  is  in 

The  Village  and  Cottage  Florist’s  Directory,  by  James  Main,  -  • 
will  speedily  appear.  . 

Mr  Woodford’s  Elements  of  the  Latin  Language,  Part  Fink 
appear  in  a  few  days. 
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Anew  novel,  entitled  Walter  Colyton,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Horace 
th  may  be  expected  early  in  the  course  of  next  month, 
is  a  tale  of  the  Court  of  James  II.  Amonjr  the  characters  who  have 
prominent  place,  besides  the  King  himself  and  his  two  daughters, 
Iterwards  Queen  Mary  and  Anne,  are  Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland, 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  his  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Dorchester,  Count  Grammont,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Dryden,  Shadwell,  Algernon  Sydney,  &c. 

Professional  Society’s  Third  Concert.— It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  art  of  musical  criticism  does  not  keep  pace  in  Edinburgh 
with  the  exertions  of  the  Professional  Society.  The  latter  are  spirit¬ 
ed  enterprising,  and  clever ;  the  former  is  too  often  pompous  and 
dull  There  are  several  persons  among  us  who  have  a  good  scientific 
knowledge  of  music  who  also  write  concerning  it ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  understand  music,  and  another  to  express  with  propriety  and 
energy  what  ought  to  be  said  concerning  it.  For  ourselves,  we  make 
no  pretensions,  nor  claim  for  our  opinions  any  higher  deference  than 
what  an  ardent  admiration  of  the  science,  and  a  pretty  extensive  ex¬ 
perience,  may  entitle  them  to.  The  Third  Professional  Concert  was 
well  attended.  By  far  the  highest  effort  of  the  evening,  we  reckon  to 
be  the  Recitativo  ed  Aria,  composed  for  Miss  Inverarity  by  A.  Mur¬ 
ray,  whether  we  regard  the  fine  genius  displayed  by  the  composer  in 
his  admirable  adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  words,  or  the  refined,  and  at  the  same  time  powerful,  manner 
in  which  Miss  Inverarity  executed  the  whole  piece.  We  never 
thought  so  highly  of  this  young  lady  as  we  do  now ;  she  has  a  voice 
of  the  finest  capabilities ;  but  let  her  remember  that  her  style  is  es¬ 
sentially  Italian,  and  never  let  her  again  sing  “  Waly,  waly,”  lest 
wraith  of  Miss  Noel  should  frighten  her  out  of  the  Assembly 
Rooms.— Miss  E.  Patou’s  Scena,  from  Rossini’s  “Turco  in  Italia,” 
was  hardly  less  delightful.  In  grace  and  delicacy  of  execution  Miss 
Patonisas  yet  still  superior  to  Miss  Inverarity,  though  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  we  do  not  think  she  quite  equalled  her  in  expression. — 
Mr  John  Thomson’s  Chorus  and  Round  is  a  bold  and  spirited  com¬ 
position  ;  but  is  still  too  much  tainted  with  mannerism,— too  much 
after  Weber. — Mr  Wilson  did  considerable  justice  to  Finlay  Dun’s  song 
«  If  doughty  deeds.”  We  are  not  quite  sure,  however,  upon  what 
principles  he  received  the  only  encore  of  the  evening,  but  we  have 
our  own  suspicions. — Of  the  instrumental  pieces,  the  most  interesting 
out  of  sight  was  Beethoven’s  Grand  Symphony  in  C  Minor,  an  ex¬ 
quisite  composition,  which  can  be  performed  only  by  an  orchestra  of 
a  very  superior  kind,  and  which  was  executed  in  a  manner  reflecting 
the  highest  credit  on  our  Edinburgh  Musicians. — Mr  Graham’s  Sin- 
Jonia,  composed  for  the  Society,  is  pretty  and  scientific,  but  defi¬ 
cient  in  power  and  originality. — We  believe  it  is  pretty  generally 
known,  that  Mr  Martin  Muller  plays  very  well  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  we  think  the  fact  sufficient,  without  any  public  exhibition  of  it. 
—The  Quartett,  by  the  four  best  violinists  in  Edinburgh,  Messrs  Dun, 
Murray,  Dewar,  and  Hancox,  was  excellent — In  conclusion,  we  beg 
to  hint  to  Mr  Murray,  not  to  be  quite  so  ambitious  of  showing 
when  he  next  appears  as  “  Leader.”  A  gre:it  deal  less  flourishing  of 
the  fiddlestick,  stamping  of  the  foot,  and  putting  of  the  fiddle  under 
the  arm,  will  do  quite  as  well.  The  rule  is  to  lead,  without  making 
a  fuss  about  it 

David  Hu.me. — An  aunt  of  the  celebrated  Historian,  who  had  been 
more  accustomed  to  think  of  him  in  his  private  than  his  public  capa¬ 
city,  used  to  remark,  when  any  one  spoke  in  his  praise, — “  Ou  ay  ! 
he’s  a  verra  fine  chiel’  oor  Davie,  but  unco  weak-minded.” 

Robert  Burns. — Every  thing  about  Robert  Burns  must  be  inte- 
resting  to  the  readers  of  the  Literary  Journal;  and  although  the  fol¬ 
lowing  be  but  a  scrap,  yet  we  think  it  worth  preserving  in  our  pages. 
Bums  was  a  very  intimate  companion  and  ”  siccar  friend  ”  of  Mr 
William  Cruikshank,  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Edinburgh  High 
School,  about  the  year  1782.  He  had  a  daughter,  on  whom  Burns 
composed  a  iK)em,  entitled  “The  Rosebud.”  One  evening,  while 
the  two  friends  were  sitting  together,  and  enjoying  each  others,  com¬ 
pany,  Cruikshank  said,  in  a  jocular  way,  “Come,  Burns!  give  me 
an  extempore  epitaph  for  my  own  tomb-stone.”  The  Poet  at  first 
evaded  the  request,  but  being  pressed,  repeated  the  following  stanza 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment : 

Honest  Will’s  to  Heaven  gane. 

And  mony  shall  lament  him ; 

His  fau’tsthey  a’  in  Latin  lay. 

In  English  nane  e’er  kent  them. 

A  delicate  compliment  to  the  scholar  and  the  friend. 

Chit-chat  prom  London. — The  12th  Number  of  the  Family 
Library  commences  a  series  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Family  Shakspeare.  The  works  of  Massinger  have  been  first 
•elected  for  this  series.  It  is  said  that  Moore’s  second  volume  of 
file  Life  of  Byron  will  not  be  ready  for  some  weeks.— It  is  somewhat 
^^oiarkable,  that  of  the  London  Newspapers,  the  Standard,  Globe, 
f^^rier.  Star,  Morning  Herald,  St  James's  Chronicle,  Atlas,  and 
ethers,  are  all  edited  by  Irishmen  of  the  remainder,  a  con- 
ihe  P*’^poifion  are  conducted  by  Scotchmen,  and,  on  the  whole, 
of  rkT*  *  very  efficient  part  in  the  perirxlical  literature 

file  day.—The  fuss  that  has  been  made  in  the  metropolij  about  a 


vulgar  quack  of  the  name  of  Chabert,  is  quite  disgusting.  All  he  does 
is,  to  go  into  an  oven  tolerably  hot,  and  to  swallow  several  things 
which  he  calls  poison ;  yet  the  papers— these  most  intellectual  oreans 
—have  been  full  of  him  for  the  last  six  months.— Newton,  the  artist, 
is  engaged  with  a  fine  picture,  taken  from  a  scene  in  the  “  Merchant 
of  Venice.” — The  celebrated  composer  and  piano- forte  player,  Hum¬ 
mel,  is  to  visit  London  about  the  beginning  of  April,  when  he  will 
favour  the  musical  world  with  specintens  of  his  unrivalled  powers.— 
The  scarlet  fever  having  broken  out  in  Westminster  School,  all  the 
scholars  have  been  sent  home  to  their  parents, 

THE  LATE  DR  ANDERSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Literary  Journal. 

Sir. — Since  I  wrote  the  article  concerning  my  lamented  friend.  Dr 
Robert  Anderson,  which  you  inserted  in  your  last  Journal,  I  have 
learned  that  the  Dr  Anderson  alluded  to  in  the  quotation  I  made  from 
Dr  Blacklock’s  letter  to  Burns  was  not  my  friend,  but  a  Dr  James 
Anderson,  a  correspondent  of  the  late  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  a  great 
agriculturist.  They  have  often  been  mistaken  for  one  another  ;  and 
I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  supposed  that  the  Editor  of  the 
British  Pocf5  was  also  the  Editor  of  the  Bee. -I  take  leave  also  to 
correct  a  misprint, — the  jeweller  who  had  the  copy  of  Bums’s  Poems 
was  called  Bruce,  not  Brown. — I  am,  &c.  P.  Maxwell. 

nth  March,  1830. 

Theatrical  Gossip. — The  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner,  was  celebrated  a  few  days  ago. 
The  Duke  of  Clarence  presided  ;  and  the  subscription  amounted  to 
L.1223. — Kean  has  attempted  to  play  Henry  F.,  and,  failing  to  recoL 
lect  the  words  of  the  part,  was  very  ill  used  by  the  London  mob, 
being  both  hooted  and  pelted.  It  is  doubtful  that  he  will  appear 
again. — Mi  s  Kemble’s  salary  is  now  understood  to  be  thirty  pounds 
per  week.  “  Her  Mrs  Beverley,"  says  the  Spectator,  “  ju«t  rises 
above  failure,  but  scarcely  touches  success.”  The  mo^e  we  read  about 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  the  less  we  know  what  to  think  of  her.  The 
Spectator  itself  puffed  her  up  to  the  skies  at  first. — .\  new  piece  has 
been  produced  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  entitled,  “  The  Beggar  of 
Cripplegate,  or  the  Humours  of  bluff  King  Hal,”  which  is  said  to  be 
amusing.— Miss  Stephens  is  to  appear  at  Drury  Lane  in  Easter  week. 
— Madame  Pasta  is  attracting  vast  admiration  at  Vienna.  Her  Ro- 
meo  is  particularly  instanced.  “  It  is  said” — now  for  humbug— 
“  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  representation,  she  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  the  lovers,  which,  every  one  knows,  is  near  Verona,  and  that  it 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  effect  she  afterwards  produced.  The 
^  sight  of  the  tomb,  indeed,  so  powerfully  affected  the  sensibilities  of 
Pasta,  that  the  impression  was  fully  preserved  in  her  delineation  of 
the  terrible  scene  in  the  third  act,  in  which  she  rose  to  the  highest 
degree  of  the  pathetic.” — Madame  Fodor  is  at  Naples;  where  she 
has  appeared  in  “  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,”  Lablache  playing  Figaro. 
— Mademoiselle  Son  tag  and  Madame  Mali  bran  have  been  engaged 
,  in  an  interesting  rivalry  at  Paris.  Sontag  has  now,  however,  depart¬ 
ed  for  Germany.— The  French  company  in  Lmdon  is  succeeding  at 
well  as  ever.— Macready  has  played  Henry  F.  in  Dublin  with  great 
success. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

March  13 — 19. 

Sat.  Damon  and  Pythias,  Sf  Theresc. 

Mon.  The  Barber  of  Seville,  Sf  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

Tubs.  Love  in  a  Fillage,  The  Day  after  the  Wedding,  4*  No  Song, 
No  Supper. 

Wed.  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  4  Brother  and  Sister. 

Thurs.  Guy  Mannering,  Iff  The  Deoil's  Elixir. 

Fri.  The  Bride  of  Larnmermoor,  4  Gilderoy, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“The  Abbey  Garden”  is  in  types,  and  also  Mr  Surenne’s  Letter 
on  the  Antiquarian  .Society.— We  have  received  two  able  communi¬ 
cations  on  the  subject  of  the  Psalms;  to  one  or  both  we  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  give  a  place  next  Saturday.— We  shall  not  be  able  to  find 
room  for  “  The  Village  Dominie.”— The  “  Reminiscencesof  School 
Days”  do  not  appear  to  us  so  worthy  of  publication  as  those  we 
have  already  received  from  the  same  pen. 

The  Verses  by  Thomas  Brydson, — the  **  .Stanzas  in  the  manner  of 
Shelley,” — “  To  Her  1  Love,” — and  the  “  Address  to  a  Rainbow,” 
by  “  J,  N.”  of  Forfar,  will  probably  appear  in  our  next  .Slippers.— 
We  regret  that  none  of  the  poems  by  “  J.  C.”  will  suit  us.  They  lie 
for  him  at  our  Publishers’. — The  following  Verses  will  not  suit  us 
“  The  Poet’s  Wishes,”— the  “  Dialogue  between  Bruce  and  Wal¬ 
lace,”  from  Dundee, — Stanzas  by  “  D.  S.”  of  Glasgow, — “  Lady 
Mary  Grey,” — “  A  Remembrance,”  by  **  Pyramus,” — “  Airy  No- 
tliings,”  by  “  Anti-Faust,” — aud“  TheSlave’s  Dream,”  by  “  A.  N.” 
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ADVERTI^MENTS, 

Connected  with  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

MODERN  EXHIBITION. 

JlJ OTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  on  tlie  close  of  the 

Present  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Pictures,  which  will  shortly 
take  place,  an  EXHIBITION  of  WORKS  by  LIVING  ARTISTS 
of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM,  will  be  opened  early  in  May  next. 
Pictures,  &c.  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  that  month,  the 
last  day  of  receiving  under  the  usual  regulations. 

ERAS.  CAMERON,  Asst.  Sec. 


tially  dramatic— His  Bertram— True  grounds  upon  whiclT  th  7^ 
gedy  is  objectionable— Its  moral  defended— The  dramatist 
cite  the  suspense  of  his  audience— Admirable  management  of 
speare  in  this  respect,  with  reference  to  the  1th  and  5th 
“  Macbeth” — Similarity  between  the  plan  of  Shakspearein 
stance,  and  that  of  Sophocles  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus— Plot  f  ’i?” 
latter  Tragedy— Its  noble  opening— Defective  management  nf  Jk 
second  scene — Want  of  individuality  in  the  character  of  Tvre  • 
Mismanagement  of  the  scene  between  (Edipus  and  Jocasta— 
improbability  in  conducting  the  action  with  respect  to  (Edi' 
With  res|)ect  to  Jocasta— Subsequent  scenes  chargeable  with 
defect — Catastrophe — What  ought  to  have  been  the  policy  of  So  h 
cles— Decided  superiority  of  Shakspeare  as  an  Artist,  illustrate!!  k 
an  analysis  of  the  main  Plot  in  the  three  last  acts  of  «*  Macbeth’’ 
Incident  and  Situation— Ignorance  or  disingenuousness  of  then"" 
dern  hypercritic.  ^ 

LECTURE  III. 


Edinburgh,  Itth  March,  18o0. _ 

SCOTTISH  ACADEMY 
OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

the  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the 

ACADEMY  for  the  WORKS  of  LIVING  ARTISTS  is  now 
OPEN,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Academy,  21,  Waterloo  Place. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

WM.  NICHOLSON,  Secretary. 
Edinburgh,  Feb.  15th,  1830. 

ORIENTAL  PAINTING  AND  MEZZOTINTO 
PENCIL  DRAWING. 

MR  and  MRS  CRUICKSHANK  beg  to  announce, 

that  in  consequence  of  the  many  applications  they  receive, 
they  will  devote  two  days  in  the  week  to  Classes  at  their  Academy. 
They  have  a  new  circulating  Portfolio,  consisting  of  Figures,  Land¬ 
scapes,  Shells,  Fruit,  Birds,  Insects,  <kc.  <&c. 

Terms,  Two  Guineas  per  Quarter,  including  both  styles  of  Draw¬ 
ing. — Terms  of  Subscription,  One  Guinea  per  Quarter. 

Specimens  may  be  seen  at  their  residence.— Families  and  Schools 
mttendeil  as  usual. 

85,  Great  King  Street,  Edinburgh, 

1 1th  March,  1830. 

•'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  brilliant  effect  which  their  mode  of  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  colour  produces.” — Literary  Journal. 

**  These  Mezzotmto  Specimens  are  oeautifully  soft,  and'free  from 
any  of  those  rugged  asperities  which  so  commonly  apjiear  in  the 
shading  of  Pencil  Drawings.” — Weekbf  JournaL 

PORTRAIT  OF  PROVOST  INNES,  OF  ELGIN. 

Just  Published, 

By  G.  MAITLAND,  Elgin,  and  to  be  had  of  CONSTABLE  and  Co., 
19,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh, 

A  HALF-LENGTH  PORTRAIT 

OF 

ALEXANDER  INNES,  ESQ., 

LATE  PROVOST  OF  ELGIN. 

The  Engraving  is  done  on  steel,  by  the  celebrated  Historical  En¬ 
graver,  Hknry  Dawk,  in  his  finest  Mezzotinto  style,  from  a  Paint¬ 
ing  by  Alkxandrr,  and  is  allowed  to  be  a  most  striking  likeness, 
and  exceedingly  cheap. 

Price  of  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  7®.  6d. — Prints,  5s. 

dTTa  M A T I C  L I TE  RAT U RE. 

■|ilR  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES  begs  to  intimate 

to  the  Public  of  Edinburah,  that  he  is  about  to  deliver  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  in  that  city,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  syllabus: 

LECTURE  1. 

Thk  Drama — Has  its  origin  in  the  imaginative  and  imitative  fa¬ 
culties  of  man — Its  earliest  traces  found  in  a  rude  and  simple  state  of 
Society— Origin  of  the  ancient  Chorus — Origin  of  the  Action  or  Plot 
—  First  Stage  of  the  Drama— Thespis — Transition  to  the  second  Stage 
— Extracts  from  the  (’horus  of  the  Baccha; — Character  of  the  Chorus 
in  the  second  Stage — .15schylus  the  founder  of  this  Stage— of  the 
Theatre — Inventor  of  the  Masque— of  the  (’othurnus,  or  Buskin — 
The  Infancy  of  the  Dramatic  Art  distingui'hed  by  an  extraordinary 
di^Iay  of  genius  in  the  instances  of  yEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides 
—Poetry  not  the  test  of  excellence  in  Dramatic  Com  jiosition — Homer 
—Rules  of  Aristot  e  and  his  followers  founded  upon  the  imperfection 
of  the  Art — Unities  of  time  and  place  violated  by  the  ancient  drama¬ 
tists — Striking  violation  of  the  unity  of  time  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
yKsrhylus — That  Tragedy  is  a  vindication  of  theShakspearian  Drama 
-Extent  to  which  the  latter  would  have  suffered  by  auhering  to  the 
Unities  illustrated  by  the  Tragedy  of  “  Macbeth,”  &c. — Slavish 

deference  to  authority  not  confined  to  the  Drama — Cant  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Ancient  Models — Its  pernicious  influence  upon  Education 
— Gross  neglect  of  the  living  tongue — Egregious  error  of  attempting 
to  regulate  the  Drama  without  reference  to  its  end — Illusion  of  the 
Novel— of  the  pictorial  Narrative  —of  the  Drama— The  Coriolanus  of 
.the  late  John  Philip  Kemble— The  (Chorus  of  the  Ancients  an  ab¬ 
surdity — Extracts  from  ^schylus — Shaksjieare— Milton  — Lord  Bvron 
— Clylemnestra’s  description  of  the  signal  Fires  that  announce  the 
Fall  of  Troy. 

LECTURE  11. 

Recapitulation  of  the  principal  positions  advanced  in  the  first  Lec¬ 
ture— The  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophcxrles  su|)crior  in  dramatic  con¬ 
ception  to  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  the  same  Author — Poetry  and  the 
Drama  two  distinct  questions — “  Manfretl”  and  Bertram” — Lord 
Byron  possessetl  of  some  of  the  highest  requisites  of  a  dramatist — 
—Causes  of  his  failuie— His  bardanapalus — Maturin’s  genius  essen- 


Euripides,  as  an  Artist,  infinitely  superior  to  Sophocles— His  r 
semblance  to  Shakspeare — Masterly  delineation  of  character  illusir 
ted  in  the  Phcenician  Virgins — Pathetic  address  of  Joca.sta— His  s 
perior  manner  of  treating  the  characters  of  Electra  and  (irestes— h 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis— Its  subject  not  by  any  means  so  rich  as  that  of 
the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  but  far  more  pow'erfully  handled— The  Pinl 
—Masterly  opening— Fine  trait  of  nature  in  the  character  of  Mene- 
laus — Skill  in  introducing  Iphigenia — In  managing  the  meeting  be. 
tween  her  and  her  father — In  discovering  to  (’lytemnestra  the  de 
signs  of  Agamemnon— In  conducting  the  scene  between  Agamem' 
non,  Clytemnestra,  and  Iphigenia— Eloquent  expostulation  of  civ 
temnestra— Pathetic  apppeal  of  Iphigenia — Conduct  of  Iphigenia  vin' 
dicated— The  Catastrophe. 

LECTURE  IV. 

The  Stage  capable  of  being  made  a  vehicle  for  highly  instructive 
and  rational  amusement — The  great  School  of  Elocution  strikincly 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  Demosthenes — Too  great  importance 
attached  to  the  action  of  the  Drama — Analysis  of  the  quarrel  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius — Defective  action  of  Hamlet — Mr  Kean’s  reading 
of  the  scene  with  Ophelia — Dramatic  excellence  consists  in  the  sulk 
serviency  of  Poetry  to  the  delineation  of  character  and  })assion,  and 
in  the  subserviency  of  these  to  the  incidents  and  situations  of  a  Play 
—Character  of  Hamlet — Danger  of  the  dramatist’s  allowing  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  characters  to  be  superseded  by  the  ambition  of  show¬ 
ing  off  himself— Anecdote  of  a  dramatist — Cant  of  a  certain  class  of 
modern  critics— Poetical  Language — Monosyllabic  Poetry— FijTure 
— Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore — Battle  of  Hohenlinden — Bruce’s^Ad- 
dress  to  his  army — The  Field  of  Waterloo. 

LECTURE  V. 

Fitness  the  best  criterion  of  excellence  in  dramatic  composition— 
Marc  Antony’s  Oration— Erroneous  reading  of  certain  passages  in  it 
—Poetry  founded  in  nature— Mixed  character  of  Shakspeare’s  Drama 
—Romeo  and  Mercutio — Juliet  and  the  Nurse — The  Grave-digger’s 
scene  in  “  Hamlet”— The  Drama  not  to  be  regulated  by  abstract 
principles — Prejudices  of  Critics  and  Managers — Anecdote  of  Mr 
Kean— Unity  of  Action— Defective  Plot  of  “The  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice”— Climax  of  Action — Defective  Plot  of  “  Julius  Caesar” — Im¬ 
portance  of  preserving  the  Individuality  of  the  characters— Passion 
the  grand  ingredient  of  the  Drama — Shakspeare  the  master  of  Pas¬ 
sion — Familiar  character  of  his  diction,  illustrated  in  the  speeches  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  Juliet,  and  Shylock — His  fidelity  to  nature  in  his 
most  imaginative  flights— Henry  the  Fourth’s  Soliloquy  on  Sleep. 

LECTURE  VI. 

Analysis  of  the  first  act  of  “  Macbeth” — Happy  union  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  with  the  historical-importance  of  exciting  and  keeping  up  the 
expectation  of  the  audience — Propriety  of  immediately  proposing  the 
subject— Powerful  opening  of  “  Macbeth”— Art  with  which  Shak¬ 
speare  increases  the  interest  which  he  excites  for  his  hero—  Macbeth’s 
interview  with  the  Witches — Gross  absurdity  in  the  manner  of  repre¬ 
senting  these  characters — The  Master  apparent  at  every  step  of  the 
Plot — ^Its  still  increasing  interest — Striking  instance  of  Shaks})eare’s 
fine  discrimination  in  preserving  the  individuality  of  his  charac¬ 
ters— His  portrait  of  Lady  Macbeth— Mrs  Siddons’s  personation  of 
that  character — Lady  Macbeth’s  invocation — Erroneous  criticism  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  respect  to  the  design  of  the  sixth  scene— 
Shakspeare’s  discrimination  again,  in  the  conduct  of  his  Plot— Erro¬ 
neous  manner  of  delivering  Macbeth’s  Soliloquy,  in  the  seventh 
scene — Dialogue  between  him  and  Lady  Macbeth — .Mr  Macready’s 
Macbeth— Conclusion. 

Ticket,  transferable  for  the  Course,  admitting  a  Lady  and  Gentle¬ 
man,  £1,  10s. — Single  Ticket,  £1. — Admittance  to  a  single  Lecture, 
3s.  fid. 

Farther  particulars  will  be  given  in  a  future  Advertisement. 


TO  DYSPEPTICS, 

TirE  STUDIOUS  AND  SEDENTARY. 
SUTLER’S  COOLING  APERIENT  P0^'- 

DERS, — produce  an  extremely  refreshing  Effervescing  Drink, 
pre  erable  to  Soda,  Seidlitz,  or  Magne.sia  Water,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  Mild  and  Cooling  Aperient,  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote  tne 
healthy  action  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  thereby  prevent  tne 
recurrence  of  Constipation  and  Indigestion,  with  all  their  train  or 
consequences,  as  Depression,  Flatulence,  Acidity  or  Heart-Bum, 
Headach,  Febrile  Symptoms,  Eruptions  on  the  Skin,  &c.  ^ 

by  frequent  use  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  i  * 
Iqmel,  Epsom  Salts,  and  other  violent  medicines,  which  tend  ^ 
bilitate  the  system.  When  taken  after  too  free  an  indulgence  in 
luxuries  of  the  table,  particularly  after  too  much  wine,  the 
agreeable  effects  are  altogether  avoidetl.  In  warm  climates, 
will  be  found  extremely  beneficial,  as  they  prevent  accuinulatio 
Bile,  and  do  not  debilitate. 

Prepared,  and  sold  in  2s.  9d.  Boxes, — and  10s.  fid.  and  20s.  ^  ’ 

by  Butler,  Chemist  to  his  Majesty,  No.  73,  Prince’s  ,q 

burgh;  and  (authenticated  by  the  Preparer’s  name  and 
the  Label  affixed  to  each  Ixix  and  case)  may  be  obtained  of  Bl 
and  Co.,  1,  Cheapside,  Comer  of  St  Paul’s,  London;  and  of 
principal  Druggists  and  Booksellers  tliroughout  the  United 
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WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


This  day  is  published, 

In  1  volume,  18mo,  price  3s.  6d.  extra, 

A  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 

CONTAINING  A  SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THAT 

science,  its  progress  and  present  state 

IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD, 

By  WILLIAM  COOKE  STAFFORD. 

Forming  Vol.  LI  I.  of 

CONSTABLE’S  MISCELLANY. 

Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh;  and  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 
London. 

Also,  lately  published,  price  7s.  in  2  vols.  neatly  bound  in  cloth, 

THE  HISTORY  OF 

CHIVALRY  AND  THE  CRUSADES. 

By  the  Rev.  HENRY  STEBBING,  M.A.  M.R.S.L. 

This  day  is  published, 
price  3s.  6d.  bound,  a  new  edition  of 

JOHNSON’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

WITH 

WALKER’S  PRONUNCIATION 

Of  all  the  difficult  or  doubtful  Words. 

Printed  by  C.  Corrall,  for  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  65,  St 
Paul’s  Church-Yard.  Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 

The  two  Standard  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language  are  those 
of  Johnson  and  Walker ;  the  former  in  all  that  regards  the  authority 
and  spelling  of  words,  the  latter  as  to  their  pronunciation.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  volume  now  offered  to  the  Public  is  to  combine  in  a 
portable  form  the  advantages  of  both  :  and  to  assist  in  acijuiring  the  , 
ease  and  elegance  of  a  correct  speaker,  in  the  current  language  of 
every  day. 

This  day  was  published,  price,  243.,  in  3  vols.  post  8vo, 

THE  DOMINIE’S  LEGACY. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Sectarian.** 

Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Scenery  and 
Manners  of  Scotland. 

We  should  compare  the  feelings  excited  in  these  pages  to  gazing 
on  a  series  of  rustic  landscapes,  and  simple  home-scenes.  Need  we 
recommend  them  further  to  our  readers  ?’* — Literary  Gazette, 

London:  Printed  for  William  Kidd;  and  Constable  and  Co. 
Edinburgh. 

ILLUSTRATED  WORKS  BY  CRUIKSHANK. 

Just  published. 

And  Sold  by  CONSTABLE  and  CO.  Edinburgh. 

3I0NSIEUR  TONSON;  a  Humorous  Poem. 

By  John  Taylor,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seven  Engravings 
on  Wood.  Price  Is. 

11. 

STEAMERS  v,  STAGES;  or,  Andrew  and  his 

Spouse,  a  Humorous  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster.”  Illustrated  with  Six  Spirited  Engravings  on  Wood.  Price 
28.  neatly  done  up  in  a  fancy  cover. 

HI. 

The  EPPING  HUNT.  By  Thomas  Hood,  Esq., 
Author  of  **  Whims  and  Oddities.*’  Illustrated  with  Six  Engravings 
on  Wood,  after  the  Designs  of  George  Cruikshank.  Price  2s.  6d. 

This  day  is  published. 

In  one  volume,  large  12mo,  price  9s. 

RINGSTEAD  abbey,  or  THE  STRANGER’.S 

e  with  other  Tale.s.  By  Mrs  Sargant,  Author 

of  *‘The  Life  of  Cranmer,”  &c.  &c. 

I^ndon;  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.,  65,  St  Paul’s  Church-Yard, 
sold  also  by  Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh. 

^ here  may  be  had,  lately  published,  by  the  same  Author,  in  one  = 
volume,  12mo,  price  6s.  6d. 

the  life  of  a kcii bishop  cranmeu. 

Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the  Hon.  the  East  India 
Company. 

day  and  MARTIN’S  BLACKING, 

inestimable  Composition,  witli  lialf  tlie 

tnth  lalxiur,  produces  a  most  brilliant  Jet  Black,  fully  equal 
1  Japan  Varnish,  affords  peculiar  nourishment  to  the 

y  not  soil  the  finest  linen— is  ^K»rfectly  free  from  any 

— *Hd  will  retain  its  virtues  in  any  climate, 
thm.  V' Manufactory,  97,  High  Holhorn,  and  Retail 
h  ana  1  Kingdom,  in  Bottles,  Pots,  and  Tin  Boxes,  at  td. 

*‘-aodl8.6d.cach. 


This  day  is  published. 

In  2  vols.  8vo,  price  24s.,  with  Plates. 

NARRATIVE  and  SUCX’ESSFUL  RESULT  of 

a  VOY  AGE  in  the  SOUTH  SEAS.  Performed  by  Order  of  the 
GOVERNMENT  of  BRITISH  INDIA,  to  ascertain  the  ACTUAL 
FATE  of  LA  PEROUSE’S  EXPEDITION.  By  the  ChevaliCT 
Capt.  P.  Dillon. 

Loudon:  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.  65,  St  Paul’s  Church- Yard. 
Sold  also  by  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh. 


SPLENDID  EDITIONS. 

CHEAPNESS  AND  PORTABILITY. 

Just  published. 

And  sold  by  Messrs  CONSTABLE  and  Co., 

AINSWORTH’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY, 

In  one  volume.  Imperial  8vo,  price  L.  1,  1  Is.  6d. 
Stereotypeil  without  abridgement  from  the  original  folio  Edition  of 
1752,  with  numerous  additions,  emendations, 
and  improvements. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  BE  XTSON,  Esq.  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 

Revised  and  Corrected 
By  WILLIAM  ELLIS,  P:sq.,  M.A. 

Of  King’s  C’ollege,  Aberdeen. 

Encouraged  we  trust  by  the  deserved  success  of  the  edition  of 
Johnson’s  Dictionary,  in  one  large  8vo  volume,  we  have  here  its 
I.atin  counterpart — a  publication  on  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  be¬ 
stow  our  most  unqualified  praise.  Ainsworth’s  has  always  lieen,  what 
it  merited,  a  popular  Thesaurus;  and  for  ready  reference  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  none  better  could  he  constructed.  There  were,  however,  as 
there  must  he  in  all  works  of  the  kind,  many  errors,  either  original,  or 
such  as  had  crept  in  through  careless  reprinting ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  multitude  of  these  rectified  by  the  industry  and^udgment  of  the 
present  editor.  In  other  respects,  also,  great  and  notorious  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  effected — retrenchment  of  what  was  obsolete  or 
unnecessary,  and  amplification  where  the  nature  of  the  explanations 
required  it.  Altogether  (and  we  have  looked  carefully  through  many 
intricate  examples  to  enable  us  to  give  this  honest  opinion),  altogether 
we  can  most  unreservedly  recommend  this  volume  as  one  of  the  best 
guides  to  early  classical  attainments,  and  also  one  of  the  complctcst 
I.atin  Dictionaries  that  has  ever  courted  public  favour.” — Literary 
Gazette, 


JOHNSON’S  DICTIONARY, 

Complete  in  one  Volume,  price  £2,  2s.  in  cloth. 

A  DICTIONARYofthe  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE, 

in  which  the  Words  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  and  illustra¬ 
ted  in  their  different  Significations  by  Examples  from  the  best 
Writers;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the  Language,  and  an 
English  Grammar. 

By  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LL.D. 

Stereotyped  verbatim  from  the  Last  Edition  corrected  by 

the  Doctor. 

This  Edition  of  Johnson’s  Dictionary,  *  stereotyped  verbatim 
from  the  last  folio  Edition,  corrected  by  the  Doctor,’  is  eminently 
deserving  of  notice  for  its  accuracy,  the  beauty  of  its  tyjiography, 
and  the  character  of  its  arrangements.” — Literary  Gazette. 

“  As  a  specimen  of  Typographical  Art,  the  Work  before  us  is  a 
splendid  contribution  to  our  Libraries.  It  unites  elegance,  durabi¬ 
lity,  exquisite  accuracy,  and  convenience  of  form,  in  a  manner  alto¬ 
gether  unprecedented.”— Review, 

HENRY’S  BIBLE  COMPLETE. 

In  three  handsome  volumes.  Imperial  8vo,  price  £3,  15s.  in  Cloth, 

AN  EXPOSITION 

OF 

THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT; 

BY 

MATTHEW  HENRY,  V.D.M. 

To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character,  and 
Writings  of  the  Author. 

By  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

“  It  may  almost  seem  presumptuous  to  venture  upon  any  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  greatest  English  commentator  on  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  and  having  recently  expressed  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  me¬ 
rits  of  Matthew  Henry’s  Bible,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  for¬ 
mer  commendations.  This  we  will  say,  that  every  man  ought  to 
.possess  this  great  man’s  Commentary  who  can  afford  it.  With  this 
feeling  strongly  fixed  in  our  minds,  we  are  truly  glad  to  introduce 
to  our  readers  an  edition  of  this  extraordinary  work,  which,  in  com¬ 
pactness  and  economy,  far  surpasses  every  former  attempt ;  and 
which  demonstrates  the  ingenuity  and  tasteof  the  enterprising  print¬ 
er  who  has  supplied  a  desideratum  so  worthy  of  the  age.  The  pub¬ 
lic  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  man  who  thus  places  a  valuable  and 
expensive  work  within  the  reach  of  persons  of  ordinary  means.  I'he 
Life  prefixed  to  this  edition  is  the  one  lately  furnisherl  by  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Henry’s  family,  and  a  sincere  lover 
of  all  nonconformist  memorials.  The  printer  and  the  publisher  have 
our  warmest  thanks.” — Evan.  Maff. 

This  Edition  is  also  published  in  Parts,  at  3s.  each,  and  may  be 
taken  periodically,  at  the  convenience  of  Purchasers;  and  for  the 
further  accommodation  of  the  public,  this  Work  may  Ik?  had  in 
weekly  Numbers,  at  Is.  each.  Sold  by  all  Bo<ikscllers  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

London:  Joseph  Oglb  Robinson,  4?,  Poultry. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


NOW  ENGRAVING, 

A  SPLENDID  NATIONAL  PRINT,  TO  BE  EXECUTED  IN  THE  FINEST  LINE  MANNER 

By  Mr  JOHN  BURNET, 

FROM  THE  CELEBRATED  PICTURE  OF 

THE  CHELSEA  PENSIONERS  READING  THE  GAZETTE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 

WATERLOO; 

Under  the  Sanction  of  the  Noble  Proprietor, 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON, 

To  whom  the  Plate  will  he  Inscribed^  and for  whom  the  Picture  was  expressly  Painted^  by 

DAVID  WILKIE,  Esq.  R.A. 

J^OON,  BOYS,  and  GRAVES,  of  Pall-Mall,  have  the  honour  to  announce,  that  by  permission  of  his 

Graee  the  Duke  of  Wellintjton,  arrangements  have  been  ma  le  for  an  Engraving,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  this  highly  interesting  and 
national  subject  It  is  mrist  highly  gratifying  to  them  to  be  the  medium  of  affording,  not  only  to  the  officers  of  the  British  Army ;  ami  par 
ticularly  to  those  who  have  had  the  honour  of  sharing  the  glories  of  his  Grace’s  triumphal  career— not  only  to  every  lover  of  the  Fine  Arts' 
and  esf^cially  to  the  numerous  admirers  of  Mr  Wilkie — but.  also  to  every  Englishman,  the  opportunity  of  possessing  and  handing  down  to 
his  descendants  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memorials  of  the  glories  of  his  country. 

Mr  Wilkie,  in  commemorating  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  age,  has  unquestionably  in  this  Picture  concentrated  all  that  could  be  de. 
sired;  with  the  most  happy  composition  is  combined  the  finest  execution — to  the  mo-.t  powerful  and  pleasing  expression  is  joined  the  most 
intei.se  interest;  every  feeling  of  it  is  gratifying;  and  the  whole  is  so  admirably  treated,  that  without  doubt  it  is,  as  it  has  always  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  the  chief  work  of  this  celebrated  Painter. 

The  Publishers  flatter  themselves  they  need  only  refer  to  Mr  Burnet’s  known  reputation  for  knowledge,  talent,  and  judgment,  in  all  that 
relates  h)  the  »*'ine  Arts,  to  guarantee  to  Subscribers,  that  in  the  Engraving  from  this  exquisite  Picture,  by  his  masterly  hand,  the  spirit  and 
life  of  the  excellent  original  will  be,  in  every  respect,  most  fully  sustained. 

As  it  i»  the  intention  of  the  Publishers  of  this  truly  British  subject  to  deliver  to  the  Subscribers  every  Proof  or  Print  in  the  precise  order 
In  which  the  names  are  received,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  officers  of  the  army,  military  and  other 
clubs  and  societies,  and  the  collectors  of  Mr  Wilkie’s  Prints,  who  are  desirous  of  securing  early  and  fine  impressions,  will  cause  their  names 
to  be  transmitted  t^>  the  Publishers  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  either  direct  to  No.  6,  Pall  Mall,  or  through  the  medium  of  iheir  respect¬ 
ive  Pnntsellers.  The  auction  of  gentlemen  subscribing  is  particularly  s  ilicited  as  to  the  forwarding  their  names,  as  lists  of  the  subscribers 
will,  from  time  to  time,  be  publicly  announced,  and  eventually  be  printed  in  the  same  order,  to  be  delivered  with  the  Key  which  will 
accornpany  the  Plate  when  published;  and  as  a  separate  printed  receipt  will  be  given  by  Messrs  Moon.  Boys,  and  Graves,  for  every  Sub¬ 
scription  entered.  Subscribers  are  respectfully  requested  to  possess  themselves  of  their  receipts,  signed  by  the  Publishers,  that  they  may  be 
certified  of  their  names  being  accurately  inserted  according  to  their  dates. 

Those  only  who  have  seen  this  celebrated  Picture  can  appreciate  its  merits ;  it  comprises  more  than  forty  principal  figures,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  being  actual  portraits  replete  with  interest;  the  scene  itself  is  also  highly  characteristic,  representing  a  view  of  Chelsea  Hospital  and 
Its  vicinity. 

The  size  of  the  Plate  will  be  considerably  larger  than  that  of  any  hitherto  engraved  from  Mr  Wilkie’s  works ;  in  order  that  nothing  may 
be  lost  of  the  display  of  character  and  expression,  which  pervades  every  part  of  this  National  Picture. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

To  be  advanced  on  the  day  of 
publication  to 

Prints,  to  Subscribers,  -----£S30  £440 

Proofs  on  Fr»  nch  Paper  .----eGO  880 

Ditto,  India  Paper  .  .  -  -  -  -  lO  10  O  12  12  0 

Ditto,  before  the  Writing  -----  12  12  0  15  15  0 

One-  Third  to  be  paid  at  the  Time  of  Subscription, 

London,  June  18,  1829. 

An  Etching  of  the  Plate  may  be  seen  at  Messrs  Cadell  &  Co.  St  Andrew  Square,  by  whom  Subscribers’  names  are  received;  also 
by  Messrs  Oliver  &  Boyd,  and  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.  Edinburgh. 

Saturday,  March  20. 


WORKS 

Just  ready  for  publication. 

By  Messrs  COLBURN  and  BENTLEY,  London;  and 
BELL  and  BRADFUTE.  No.  6,  Bank  Street, 

Edinburgh. 

ORTHERN  FIELD  SPORTS.  Including:  a  Per- 

Bonal  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  By  L. 
Lloyd,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  numerous  plates. 

CLOUDESLEY.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of 

Caleb  W’illiams.”  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

CARWELL;  or  Crime  and  Sorrow.  1  vol. 

TRAVELS  in  various  parts  of  PERU,  comprising  a 
year’s  residence  at  Potosi.  By  EdmondTkmple,  Knightof  the  Royal 
and  distingu itched  Order  of  Charles  III.  of  Spam.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with 
a  map,  and  numerous  plates  and  vignettes. 

TALES  of  the  COLONIES.  By  W.  Howison,  Esq. 
Author  of  **  Sketches  in  Canada,”  Ac.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of  an  OFFICER  in 

the  English  Army  of  Occupation  in  France.  In  2  vols.  small  8vo. 

FRESCATIS,  or  Scenes  in  Paris.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

CORRESPONDENCE  and  DIARY  of  PHILIP 
DODDRIDGE,  D.D.  The  Third  and  concluding  Volumes.  Edited' 
from  the  Originals,  by  his  Great-Grandson,  John  Doddridge  Humph¬ 
reys,  Esq. 

Sir  RALPH  ESHER,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Gentleman  of 

the  Court  of  Charles  11.  In  3  vols. 

LETTERS  from  NOVA  SCOTIA;  containing 
Sketches  of  a  Young  Country.  By  Captain  William  Moorson.  In 
1  vol.  small  8vo,  with  a  Map  and  Plates. 

SCENES  of  LIFE  and  SKETCHES  of  CHARAC¬ 

TER.  In  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

GERTRUDE,  a  Tale  of  the  16th  Century.  3  vols. 

TRAVELS  in  KAMTCIIATKA,  SIBERIA,  and 
CHINA.  By  P.  Dobell,  Esq.  Counsellor  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Empe;or  of  Russia.  2  vols.  small  8vo,  with  Platts. 


Elegantly  printed,  in  2  vols.  post  8vo, 

With  a  Portrait  by  Burnet,  after  Sir  Thomas  Liiwrence,  18s. 

q'HE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  THOMAS  CAMP- 

BELL,  Esq.  now  first  collected. 

**  This  handsome  though  small  edition  of  Mr  Campbell’s  Poetical 
Works  must  be  received  with  Universal  favour.  Never  dirt  Foet 
produce  a  work  more  deserving  of  female  acceptation.” — Literary 
Gazette, 

Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley,  London;  and  sold  by 
Bell  &  Bradfute,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 


On  Wednesday  next  will  be  published, 

8vo,  with  a  Map,  . 

XTARRATIVE  of  a  Tour  through  some  Parts  of 

the  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

By  JOHN  FULLER,  Esq. 

John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 


This  day  is  published. 

By  THOMAS  CLARK,  38,  George  Street, 
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